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THE RENEWAL OF THEOLOGY 


by 
EDWARD QUINN 


It is ambition enough to be employed as an under-labourer in 
clearing ground a little (John Locke). 


BECAUSE dogmatic theology is a spiritual endeavour, at the service 
of man’s salvation, it must both be concerned with timeless truth 
and develop in the manner required by each successive age. For 
‘salvation is always of individual men at a concrete time; and if we 
believe that divine revelation is a source of such riches of truth that 
it can never be exhausted, we would expect a dogmatic theology of 
to-day to be at least as different from one of 1750 as — for instance 
—St Thomas’ Summa Theologica is from the writings of St 
Augustine’. Father Karl Rahner considers that there has been little 
progress in this field over the past two centuries and that for all 
essential questions Billuart would serve as well as any modern 
manual.” These two impressive volumes in which he has gathered 
together some recent essays and lectures are meant simply to 
indicate ways in which theology may be brought up to date and thus 
both advance as a science and promote the supernatural interests 
of men in the twentieth century. 

The wide range of subjects — extending also to questions of 
pastoral theology — does not disturb the unity of the work. Apart 
from occasional references, apologetics is not considered here; but 
on all the main topics of dogmatic theology the author is in the 
fullest sense of the term constructively critical. He indicates the 
lacunae in the manuals and begins to fill them up; he questions the 
validity of certain approaches and prepares the way for a new 
advance; he fearlessly disagrees with the greatest and provides 
reasons for his own opinions which, if not themselves beyond 


1 Schriften zur Theologie by Karl Rahner (Benziger Verlag, Einsiedeln-K6ln) Vol. I 


(1954), pp. 10-11. 
2 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 416; Vol. II (1955), pp. 400. 
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criticism, are always profound and illuminating. He even has a 
warning to reviewers, too often content with a bare ‘notice’ and 
disinclined to come to grips with the ideas in the book before them.? 
Only by being extended at least to a volume could the present 
comment be made to look like a thoroughgoing discussion of Fr 
Rahner’s thought, but we may hope that a few pages of exposition 
with occasional remarks from the reviewer will qualify as something 
more than a notice. The most suitable treatment perhaps will be 
to begin with an account of main themes recurring constantly 
throughout the work and then to add a few notes on particular 
questions. 

Although each has its appropriate place in these volumes, three 
themes especially stand out among the many which enter into the 
rich complex of the author’s thought: the use of Church documents, 
the incarnational* character of theology, the importance of man’s: 
historical status. 


THe Use oF CHURCH DOCUMENTS 


Too much of modern theology is ‘Denzinger theology’. Not only 
does the theologian rarely look beyond Denzinger for the sources 
of the Church’s teaching, but he considers his task at an end when 
he has explained and defended the pronouncements contained there. 
Definitions which should be the starting point of fruitful and devout 
research thus become a bar to any real progress in theology. Certainly 
dogmatic formulas impose limits beyond which we cannot pass 
without falling into error or at least misunderstanding; but they 
also impose divine truth, provide assured knowledge, and ‘any 
knowledge of truth in the last resort has meaning only as the 
beginning and promise of the knowledge of God’, even — in our 


“Bs ist z.B. wohl nicht zu iibersehen, dass das Besprechungswesen auch auf dem 
Gebiete der Theologie, wenn auch gliicklicherweise hinter dem tibrigen nachziehend, 
die heutige Sitte eines mehr oder weniger bloss unverbindlichen “Anzeigens” einer 
Neuerscheinung annimmt und der Wille abnimmt, sich in Besprechungen genau und 
eingehend mit den Gedanken eines anderen auseinanderzusetzen’ (i, p. 22, n.1). 
*‘Incarnational’ is perhaps more exact than ‘Christocentric’. Theology centres 
on God as he is in himself, but its main source is the revelation of the Incarnate 
Word and it is by constantly renewing his contemplation of humanity thus elevated 
that the theologian knows reality in its theological aspect, the creature in relation to 
the Creator. 
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present state — of the beatific vision itself. Every formula is self- 
transcending, ‘through the transcendence of the spirit which grasps 
it and reaches out beyond it to the greater fullness of reality and 
truth . . . through the divine grace of faith turning the knowledge of 
propositional truth into a movement of the spirit towards the 
immediate possession of the ontological truth of God in himself. . . 
but also in the very movement of the formula itself as it gives place 
to another’ (i, pp. 169-70).° But the old formula remains as a 
living thing, quickening the awareness of faith and stimulating 
theological progress: ‘for it is the bitter affliction and the blessed 
task of theology always to have to search for what it has in 
fact — in its historical memory — already known for a long time’ 
i, pp. 171-2). 

The dullness and uniformity of the manuals cannot therefore be 
excused on the grounds that dogmas are immutable. The technical 
terms in which these are expressed — transubstantiation, hypostasis, 

supernatural, opus operatum — represent precise concepts which 
are ‘the condensed result of long centuries of theological activity 
and thus the starting point and conceptual instrument for further 
theological reflexions . . . they are symbols and trophies of victory 
from the theological labours of past centuries’ (i, p. 13). But where 
are the new concepts, the fruit of more recent labours? 
“Co-redemption’ perhaps is one, but a great deal of work has still 
to be done before the meaning is established beyond all controversy. 
Neither ability nor faith is lacking in these devout and hard-working 
men, but perhaps even theologians suffer from the disease which 
affects so many Catholic intellectuals of the present time: the 
separation of faith from productive thought. In the long run it is 
only out of a living faith that the theologian will argue correctly 
from the data of revelation, but he must constantly apply himself 
with all the technical resources at his disposal to the elucidation of 
‘the formulas in which the Church’s teaching is expressed. 

The development of dogma is distinct from the development of 
theology, but the two cannot be wholly separated. As dogma 
develops truths contained in the deposit of faith are more precisely 
5 On the fruitfulness of dogmatic formulas, R. Garrigou-Lagrange, o.P., Le Sens 
Commun, la Philosophie de l’Etre et les Formules Dogmatiques, Paris, 19223, may 


still be consulted with profit. 
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formulated by the magisterium and more fully grasped by the 
faithful, but the task of theology is to point the way to clearer 
definition and expound for the benefit of the Church taught the 
implications of truths already defined. For all this a living faith — 
in the most exact sense of the term — is necessary : the theologian 
must proceed in a spirit of love, love for the hearers of God’s word 
in their concrete historical situation with all its needs and anxieties, 
love for God who reveals to his true disciples more than can be 
expressed in the crisp terms of conciliar definitions. 

The familiar theses on public revelation, the deposit of faith and 
the rest, are seen in a refreshingly new light as a result of Father 
Rahner’s insistence on the part of charity in the growth of theological 
perception. God in his love reveals, not a series of propositions, but 
himself. If public revelation ceased with the death of the last Apostle, 
that must mean, not that the Apostles were equipped with a system 
of truths which their successors would take centuries to call to mind, 
but that their experience of God’s word® would contain all the wealth 
of divine truth required to sustain the Church to the end of time. 
Their own writings would be precious and authoritative witness — 
being inspired —to the impact of the Incarnate Word and the 
outpouring of his Spirit on their minds.’ If the Bishop is the successor 
of the Apostles in his teaching authority, may not the theologian 
follow them as disciples, leading those who learn from the same 
divine Wisdom and are prompted by the same Spirit? 


THE INCARNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THEOLOGY 


It is particularly in his treatment of the Council of Chalcedon 
that Father Rahner sets an example to other theologians of the use 
of Church documents and it is there also that he indicates the place 
of Christology in the theological scheme. The Incarnation represents 
the supreme point of the creature-Creator relationship and through 
the consideration of the Council’s teaching on the real and permanent 


8 “Which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled’ (I John i, 1). 

"Wenn die Apostel in ihren Briefen ‘“‘argumentieren”, so tun sie das nicht bloss 
aus pddagogisch-didaktischen Riicksichten auf ihre Leser, sondern sie geben so auch 
einen Einblick in die Entfaltung ihres eigenen Glaubenswissens, ihrer eigenen 
“Dogmenentwicklung” und “Theologie” ’ (i, p. 79, n.1). 
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humanity of Christ we gain new insight into the possibilities of 
elevation open to all human nature in the actual historical order.® 
A theology of this kind does not need to open with the treatise 
De Verbo Incarnato or to extend the space given to it, but the pre- 
eminence of Christ in all that pertains to salvation must be brought 
out.® His personality must loom larger in all the treatises and the 
mysteries of his earthly life must stimulate deeper reflexion on the 
mystery of each man’s way to God. In fact, ‘in the life of Jesus all 
that interests dogmatic theology to-day is the Incarnation itself, 
the foundation of the Church, his teaching, the Last Supper and 
the Death’ (i, p. 20); even the Resurrection is considered wholly 
from the standpoint of apologetics and the rest of the mysteries 
are made the material solely of edifying literature.!° Yet it is only 
by the study of his resurrection that we can know what ours is to 
be, and to know what was involved in that triumph we have to 
contemplate the descent into hell which preceded it and which 
assured not only the freedom of the waiting spirits but the freeing 
of all of us from the bond of death." A theology of death needs to 
be developed, relating our death to the passion of Christ more 
than to the sin of Adam and contributing to a fuller and more 
satisfactory treatment of the whole subject of eschatology.!? The 
treatise De Gratia Christi, too, should say more about him who is 


8It is precisely through being elevated that the human nature of Christ becomes a 
teality, a reality that is completely integrated into the unity of the God-man. This 
unity must be maintained even while we give the fullest value to the aovyxtrws of 
Chalcedon. Father Rahner argues that human nature thus open to God’s disposing 
(‘jene in die Verfiigung Gottes gedffnete Verfiigbarkeit’), while utterly undeserving of 
such elevation, must have a real bent towards it, an obediential capacity that is more 
than a mere non-repugnance (i, p. 191, n.I). 

® In the author’s own suggested outline of dogmatic theology the headings scarcely 
include more references to the work of Christ than those of any familiar text-book, 
but it is evident from these essays that a very profound Christology would be brought 
to bear on all the theses, familiar and unfamiliar. : 

10 Could not the liturgy, in which Christ lives on in his mysteries, provide an 
abundant source also for dogmatic studies? Cf. Mediator Dei (D.B. 2297). 

11 ‘Das Herz der Erde hat den Sohn Gottes aufgenommen und empfangen, und aus 
diesem so gesegneten Schoss der “‘hdllischen’”’ Tiefe der menschlichen Existenz steigt 
die gerettete Kreatur empor’ (i, p. 243). : 

12*Was in der Eschatologie dariiber gesagt wird, ist hochstens ein Zehntel dessen, 
was die Offenbarungsquellen dariiber hergeben wiirden, wenn man sie wirklich mit 
Geist und Herz lase’ (i, p. 21; cf. p. 215f., ii, pp. 218-9). 
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the abundant source of all the grace given to men and moral theology 
more about the following of him who rules by love and grace. 

The theology of the Church has certainly not been neglected in 
recent years and many distinguished authors have developed the 
theme of the mystical Body, throwing light on the delicate and 
mysterious contacts between Christ and mankind even where the 
visible bond of the Church is lacking. But there is still room for 
thought about the new status of humanity arising from the 
assumption of a human nature by the Word: ‘thereby . . . mankind 
has already become a people of God’s children’, called to 
sanctification; there are no longer ‘in the concrete “‘pure men” in 
the sense of the abstract aristotelian-scholastic definition of man’ 
(ii, p. 89). The people of God finds its juridical and social 
organization in the Church as a determinate historical nation finds 
its organization in the State. This determination of humanity as 
the people of God is a reality, not merely what ought to be. That 
is not to say that every man is aware of his calling or recognizes it 
‘within the visible framework of Christianity. Where and to whom 
God gives the grace of Christ, he alone decides’ (ii, p. 257). 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MAN’S HISTORICAL STATUS 


God decides. But he does not come as a stranger to any human 
soul. The grace of Christ and therefore the person of Christ, the - 
persons too of the Father and the Spirit, come to dwell in a home 
prepared for their reception. God himself has prepared it, not by 
making the nature of man entirely different from what philosophers 
have conceived but also not simply by calling this individual rather 
than that to the unmerited possession of grace and glory. Because 
he willed to create man with a nature fitted to attain its fullest 


18‘Der Traktat De Gratia wird zwar gewohnlich tiberschrieben: De Gratia Christi. 
Sonst steht aber gewGhnlich nicht viel von Christus darin. Und doch ist die Gnade 
nur dann christlich begriffen, wenn sie nicht nur eine mdglichst metaphysisch 
verstandene Vergéttlichung ist, sondern die Angleichung an Christus, die sich 
existentiell umsetzt in die Nachfolge Christi, von der die Moral mehr reden sollte, 
auch wenn das ein kasuistisch weniger leicht handbares Schema bietet als die Zehn 
Gebote oder sonstige Schemata eines natiirlichen Sittengesetzes’ (i, Pp. 220-1). 
Cf. ‘Die Moral-theologie ist immer in Gefahr, ein seltsames Gemisch von philoso- 
phischer Ethik, Naturrecht, kirchenrechtlichem Positivismus und von Kasuistik zu 
werden, in dem die Theologie (positiver und spekulativer Art) in der Moral — 
“Theologie” nur noch eine leise angedeutete Erinnerung ist’ (i, p- 25). 
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stature in being assumed by the Word, he also endowed every man 
with something more than a primeval indifference to the divine 
touch. Once again, the whole problem of the natural and super- 
natural has to be examined. It is vital for the Christian life and 
therefore always a burning question for theology." 

The distinction between the natural and supernatural in man is 
even more difficult to establish than is generally admitted. Not 
only is the supernatural by definition beyond our grasp, but in the 
concrete ‘nature’ itself is not what it would have been without a 
prospect of the touch of grace and a ‘rational animal’ given a 
supernatural end is in his very structure more than Aristotle thought 
him to be.’° Facienti quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam; but 
what of him who persistently refuses even the first grace? His 
destiny is hell. The pain of loss must be real and felt as the lack of 
that to which his whole being is directed. How can he suffer this 
unless even before the offering of grace his nature was in some 
sense marked out for glory?16 

This does not mean that there is any doubt about man having a 
nature and one with its appropriate end. But it must not and cannot 
be conceived as the order of a pot to a lid or of a low form of 
animal life to its fixed environment. We have to ask why a super- 
natural end could be set for man without thereby dissolving his 
nature and why God could not do this with a sub-human nature 


(i, p. 344). 


144“Dass Natur um der Gnade willen Natur bleibe und doch vom Christen immer 
begriffen werde als inneres Moment an dem einen, das Gott gewollt hat, da er den 
Menschen als den von ihm in seinem Sohne geliebten wollte — das zu vollbringen 
ist eine Aufgabe des christlichen Lebens und darum eine ernste Frage der Theologie’ 
iy p. ; 
i Bree aot der Schépfung und vor allem dem Menschen ein tibernatiirliches 
Ziel gibt und dieses Ziel das erste ‘‘in intentione” ist, dann ist die Welt und der Mensch 
_ eo ipso immer und iiberall innerlich in seiner Struktur anders, als er ware, wenn er 
dieses Ziel nicht hatte, anders also auch schon, bevor er dieses Ziel teilweise (Gnade, 
die rechtfertigt) oder ganz (Gottesschau) erreicht hat’ (i, pp. 328-9). ‘Man mag 
mit Recht sagen, der Mensch sei ein animal rationale. Aber weiss man damit, ob 
der unter dieser Formel tatsadchlich anvisierte Bestand wirklich genau so ware, wie 
man ihn tatsichlich erfahrt, wenn dieser Mensch nicht zur ewigen Gemeinschaft 
mit dem Gott der Gnade berufen ware, unter dem standigen Dynamismus der Gnade 
stande und ihren Verlust nicht, weil immer noch innerlich auf sie hingeordnet, als 
todliche Wunde empfande’ (i, p. 327). ; 
16 ‘Der Fheologe muss sich ernstlich fragen, wie sich ohne Annahme eines solchen 
bleibenden, der Gnade vorgeordneten iibernatiirlichen Existentials die poena damni 
noch erklaren lasse’ (i, p. 339 n.1). 
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Father Rahner suggests that we might arrive at a more 
illuminating answer to this question if we made less use of the 
familiar arguments from created being and more of those based 
on what the Creator himself has revealed of his own life and his 
ways with men. Does not the first chapter of Colossians justify 
us in seeing in ‘nature’, ‘person’, ‘unity’, ‘substance’, a richer content 
than we could ever have discovered by a merely philosophical 
analysis and give us a greater respect for the creatures to whom ~ 
these concepts are applied analogously and according to the degree 
of their resemblance to him ‘in whom all things hold together’.”” 
To analyse man’s nature as it really is, undeserving of grace but 
called to it, may we not begin with the love of God? It is no ‘new’ 
theology but that of St Thomas himself which concludes from the 
existence of God’s love to his endowment of the creature with 
lovableness: ‘the love of God infuses and creates goodness in 
things’.18 The Word, “breathing out love’,!® sent indeed to elevate 
man by grace cannot but make him a fit object for this love. 

God wills to give himself, to lavish his love which is himself. 
That is the beginning and the end of his real plans and therefore 
also of his real world. Everything else is in order that this one 
thing should be: the eternal miracle of infinite love. Therefore, 
God creates one whom he is able so to love: man. He creates 
him such that he is able to receive this love which is God and that 
he both can and must take it for what it is: the eternally 
astonishing miracle, the unexpected, unmerited gift. Nor must 
we forget this: what ‘unmerited’ means, we understand in the 
last resort when we know the meaning of personal love; we do 
not first know what love means when we know the meaning of 
‘unmerited’. God must therefore in this second respect so create 
man that not only does love lavish itself freely and as 
unmerited, but man also as a real partner — as the one who can 


“This approach might well avoid even the appearance of mythology, as if a god 
had descended to earth and taken for a time the guise of a man. Humanity would 
be seen to be most real in Christ. ‘(Es) kénnte vielleicht besser schon der blosse 
Anschein von vornherein vermieden werden, als sei in der rechtglaubigen Christologie 
ein anthropomorpher Mythos gegeben’ (i, p. 187). 

78 “Amor Dei est perfundens et creans bonitatem in rebus’ (S.T.i, q.20 a.2). 

1° ‘Filius autem est Verbum, non qualecumque, sed spirans Amorem . . . mittitur 
Filius secundum talem instructionem intellectus quo prorumpat in affectum amoris’ 
(S.T.i, q.43 a.5 ad 2; cf. a.3). 
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take or reject it—is able to experience and accept it as the 
occurrence and miracle unowing to him, as he actually and truly 
is. It is unmerited, not only because as a sinner he does not deserve 
it, but because he can receive it still as unmerited then and there 
where, finally blessed by this love, he may forget that he was 
once a sinner (i, pp. 336-7). 
Here and elsewhere it almost seems as if Father Rahner were 
providing a commentary on a very important principle of St Thomas: 
that the beginning of discernment between right and wrong is also 
the beginning of the way to heaven or hell. ‘At the beginning of 
the use of reason, the first thought that occurs to man is to deliberate 
about himself. If he directs himself to his due end, he obtains 
through grace the remission of original sin. If he does not order 
himself to his due end, as far as he is capable of discernment at 
that age, he will sin mortally by not doing what is in him’.?° 
It is not simply by reason of his intellectual nature that man thus 
directs himself towards his end. In the concrete nature as we 
experience it we cannot be sure at what point grace is active. But 
we do know that grace does not come to nature entirely unprepared. 
In this connexion it is important to remember the relation of created 
to uncreated grace. Several eminent modern theologians have 
recalled the patristic manner of speaking of the divine presence in 
the soul as the cause and not the consequence of created grace. 
There is a danger of a certain ‘extrinsicism’ in the treatment often 
accorded to this subject. If grace is regarded simply as an accident 
produced by God working as efficient cause in a soul which is no 
more than non-resistent to that higher efficiency, it is difficult to 
explain its supernatural character at all.*? There must be in the 


20 ‘Cum vero usum rationis habere inceperit . . . primum quod tunc homini cogitandum 
occurrit, est deliberare de seipso. Et si quidem seipsum ordinaverit ad debitum finem, 
per gratiam consequetur remissionem originalis peccati. Si vero non ordinet seipsum 
ad debitum finem, secundum quod in illa aetate est capax discretionis, peccabit 
mortaliter, non faciens quod in se est’ (S.T. I-H, q.89 a.6). 

21 Among them notably Pére Galtier. 

22 ‘Diese Gnade ist nur dann in ihrem wahren Wesen begriffen, wenn sie nicht bloss 
die geschaffene, in kausaler Effizienz von Got hervorgebrachte “akzidentelle” 
Wirklichkeit ‘“‘an” einer (natiirlichen) Substanz ist, sondern in ihren eigenen Begriff 
die ‘‘ungeschaffene Gnade” derart einschliesst, dass diese nicht nur als Folgerung 
aus der geschaffenen Gnade aufgefasst werden darf. Denn es ist ontologisch nicht 
einzusehen, warum einem geschaffenen Akzidenz (mag es noch so “‘vergottlichend” 
aufgefasst werden) nicht eine natiirliche Substanz,die ihm konnatural wire, wenigstens 
zugeordnet werden konnte, d.h. es ist nicht einzusehen, wie eine bloss geschaffene, 
akzidentelle Wirklichkeit tiberhaupt schlechthin ubernatiirlich sein k6nnte’ (i, p. 


377 0.1). 
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concrete nature a trend, a ‘bent’, a direction to our supernatural 
end which is as unmerited as grace itself and which corresponds to 
God’s grace-giving will. This Father Rahner calls the ‘supernatural 
existential’. 

For an ontology which grasps that the concrete being of man 
utterly depends on God, is not eo ipso its obligatory disposition 
not only a decree of God, but precisely that which man is: thus 
not only what ought to be as from God’s side, but what is most 
intimate in man (i, p. 328)? 

The same conclusion might be drawn from man’s status as a hearer 
of God’s word, as the one creature in the visible world who is a 
possible recipient of divine revelation. It must come to him as a 
free act of God, a free grace,*4 and thus he must from the beginning 
be disposed to see it as free on God’s side and as unmerited by 
himself: ‘he must from the beginning be that being which must 
reckon with a speaking or silence of God, with God’s bestowal 
or refusal of himself? (i, p. 97). 

Not necessarily by the conscious reception of revelation or grace, 
but by that free decision by which ‘a man takes over completely 
his concrete human nature’ (ii, p. 91) membership of God’s people 
is established. The decision itself, freely made, becomes an expression 
and a sign of God’s grace-giving will. It is not yet justification, 
but it is a response — at least implicit — to God’s will to justify: 
completed by grace, it is the votum ecclesiae, and it must spring 
from a supernatural endowment unmerited but already in the 
concrete, individual man. ‘Central and permanently existent in 
man as he really is, is the capacity for the God of personal love’ 
(i, p- 339): 

What remains in man when this supernatural, gratuitous element 
— this ‘supernatural existential’— is abstracted is ‘pure nature’. 
This may well be the starting point of theological speculation on 
the old problems of nature and grace. Father Rahner’s analysis — 
which in some ways resembles closely Hans Urs von Balthasar’s 
in his work on Karl Barth**— does not solve these familiar problems, 


23 ‘Ubernatiirliches Existential’. 


a “Und das ist doch der biblische und christliche Sinn der Offenbarung’ (i, p. 97). On 
this subject see also Father Rahner’s Hérer des Wortes, Munich, 1941, and my review 
of it in DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring, 1950. 


*® Cologne, 1951. Reviewed by the present writer in DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring, 1952. 
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nor avoid serious difficulties about the understanding of nature as a 
‘remnant concept’ (Restbegriff), but it safeguards the gratuitousness 
of the supernatural order and offers new insights into the generosity 
of God’s love and the meaning of his revelation of it.28 


Some notes may be added on Father Rahner’s treatment of special 
questions. 

An Outline of Dogmatic Theology. Including as it does under the 
heading of Fundamentale Theologie — to be carefully distinguished 
from Fundamentaltheologie or apologetics — phenomenologies of 
religion, of Christianity, of the heresies, this is indeed a formidable 
outline. But it is only a suggestion. The main thing is to extend the 
scope of theology and bring to some topics a new emphasis. Why, 
for instance, should the Mass — the centre of the Christian life — 
be studied only as one section of the treatise on the Eucharist, and 
this in the larger treatise on the Seven Sacraments? Penance — 
virtue and sacrament — might be studied in relation to man as 
sinner, or even perhaps under the heading of the Church’s powers. 

Development of Dogma. This is a very important essay, but 
enough has perhaps been said above on the author’s approach to 
the question. 

‘Theos’ in the New Testament. A most valuable contribution to 
biblical theology, but also an example to dogmatic theologians of 
the use of Scriptural sources. The treatise De Deo Uno as it appears 
for the most part in the manuals is aptly described by Father 
Rahner as ‘pure philosophy garnished with a little Scripture’ 
(i, p. 91 n.1). Most of us certainly come to study the treatise with a 
preconceived notion of God, well-founded indeed on analogy and 
fruit of thomistic purification and elevation of Aristotle, but some- 
what remote from the biblical conception of the living God and 
not perhaps as close even to St Thomas as we would like to think. *’ 
The God of the Bible is personal, not because reason is compelled 
to attribute to him personality as a perfectio simpliciter simplex, 
26 An important criticism of these and some other views on the relation of the natural 


and the supernatural may be found in two articles by Father L. Malevez, s.J., in 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, June-July 1953. x 

27 Admittedly it is only in the sed contra, but it is startling — to the modern student 
of ‘natural’ theology — to find St Thomas opening his argument for the supreme 
unity of the Godhead with a quotation from St Bernard: “Among all that are called 
one, the unity of the divine Trinity holds first place’ (S.T. I q.11 a.4). 
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but because he has there revealed the reality of Father, Son and 
Spirit, in a self-giving beyond the understanding of the most devout 
philosopher. It is Father Rahner’s well-sustained claim that © 86s 
in the New Testament signifies the first person of the Trinity unless 
the context clearly shows that the term has another meaning; such 
exceptions are rare. 

Problems of Christology To-day was occasioned by the centenary 
of Chalcedon and, as we have seen, will certainly prompt further 
theological discussion. 

On the Immaculate Conception and the meaning of the dogma 
of the Assumption we are given some exemplary reasoning in the 
light of faith. The relation of these to other doctrines and their 
place in the theological scheme are clearly indicated. Making 
every allowance for the scandal of exaggerated and ill-conceived 
devotions, is not the real difficulty in accepting these dogmas a 
failure to appreciate the truth of the Incarnation? “Those who do 
not share the Catholic faith in the incarnation of the Word of God 
in the flesh of Adam for the redemptive adoption of the world into 
the life of God can also have no understanding for the Catholic 
dogma of Mary’ (i, p. 224). 

A Theological Comment on Monogenism makes a thorough, if. 
carefully limited examination of the Church’s teaching on this 
subject, showing that the last word in Humani Generis only calls a 
halt to error while leaving ample scope for fruitful discussion. 

The value of the essays on nature and grace and on uncreated 
grace has been fairly fully indicated above. A study of concupiscence 
also provides further understanding of man in his historical reality 
and brings out his true grandeur and misery in a way that the 
manuals scarcely attempt: ‘concupiscence is not simply what 
remains after justification . . . itis also the form in which the Christian 
experiences and “suffers out” (qusleidet) the sufferings of Christ’ 
(i, p. 414). 

Membership of the Church according to the Teaching of the 
Encyclical of Pius XI, ‘Mystici Corporis Christi’ will certainly 
arouse criticism and discussion — has in fact already done so2® 
— but, besides being a valuable contribution on a topic of never- 
failing interest, it is also an excellent example of theological ground- 
clearing. Father Rahner, following Benedict XIV, distinguishes 


*8 See Herder-Korrespondenz, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, April, 1955. 
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between being subject to the Church’s laws by the fact of Baptism 
and true membership which requires in the adult more than this. 
He rejects the theory of Father L. Richard that the merely material 
heretic possesses a membership that is abnormal and incomplete, 2° 
on the ground that Benedict XIV recognizes no ‘stages’ of member- 
ship. On the other hand, he sees in the Church a manifold 
(Mehrschichtigkeit) in order to do full justice both to the principle 
of God’s will to save all men and to the axiom ‘Outside the Church 
no salvation’: “Church as visibility and sign of the union by grace 
with God embraces a dual reality, Church as established sacral- 
juridical organization and ‘“‘Church as mankind consecrated through 
the Incarnation” ’ (ii, p. 93). As explained above, the free and full 
acceptance of the human reality involves membership of God’s 
people and therefore at least by desire of the divinely ordained and 
organized plan for their salvation. 

There is not space even to outline the riches contained in the 
remainder of this second volume. Outstanding are Forgotten Truths 
on the Sacrament of Penance and Personal and Sacramental Piety. 
The first by its emphasis on the meaning of reconciliation with the 
Church and by indicating the remnants of the ancient liturgy in 
the present rite could be most helpful in directing the faithful 
accustomed to frequent confession but little aware of its place 
either in the individual Christian life or in the edification of the 
community. The second is more directly pastoral in intention, but 
provides clear theological principles to guide Christian practice. 
Slogans about monthly Confession and Communion are happily 
less in evidence now than they used to be, perhaps because the 
devout Catholic to-day looks for more illuminating instruction. 
In sum, Father Rahner provides this by bringing out the inner 
unity of personal and sacramental devotion and suggests that the 
frequency of receiving the sacraments must be established not 
mathematically but by their relative solemnity: we receive 
Confirmation only once in life and even Holy Communion normally 
not more than once in the day. That personal decision which even 
in its most primitive form establishes membership of God’s people 
here becomes fully mature and fruitful in the inexhaustible sanctity 
by which the Church lives and proclaims her truth. 


29 L. Richard, ‘Une thése fondamentale de l’oecuménisme: le baptéme, incorporation 
visible a l’Eglise’, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Mai, 1952, pp. 485f. 
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VIEWPOINT 


by 
DOM BRUNO WEBB 


THE subject of Evolution is the concern principally of two sciences, 
biology and theology, and it is no less theological than it is biological. 
We propose here to offer something from the theological side, since 
it is only by studying both aspects of the subject that we can acquire 
an adequate appreciation of it. 

By way of preface we may observe two facts which concern us 
as Catholics. First, that the whole human race is derived from a 
single source, Adam. Secondly, that the theory of Evolution as 
leading up to the formation of the body of Adam is left an open 
question by the Church and, within certain limits, may be freely 
discussed. 

With regard to the first point, our common origin from a single 
source, St Paul, in:Acts xvii, 24-26, says ‘God, who made the world 
and all things therein . . . hath made of one all mankind .. .” In 
his Encyclical Humani Generis in 1950, Pius XII, after saying that 
Evolution leading up to the body of Adam is an open question, 
adds ‘There are other conjectures, about polygenism, as it is called, 
which leave the faithful no such freedom of choice. Christians cannot 
lend their support to a theory which involves the existence, after 
Adam’s time, of some earthly race of men truly so called, who were 
not descended ultimately from him, or else supposes that Adam 
was the name given to some group of our primordial ancestors. It 
does not appear how such views can be reconciled with the doctrine 
of original sin as this is guaranteed to us by Scripture and Tradition, 
and proposed to us by the Church. Original sin is the result of a sin 
committed in actual historical fact by an individual man, Adam, 
and it is a quality native to all of us only because it has been handed 
down by descent from him (Cf. Romans vy, 12-19; Conc. Trid., 
sess. V, can. I-4).’ 
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With regard to the second point, Pius XII in the same Encyclical 
says “The teaching of the Church leaves the doctrine of Evolution 
an open question as long as it confines its speculations to the 
development, from other living matter already in existence, of the 
human body. That souls are immediately created by God is a view 
which the Catholic faith imposes on us. In the present state of 
scientific and theological opinion this question may be legitimately 
canvassed by research and by discussion between experts on both 
sides. At the same time . . . there must be a readiness on all sides 
to accept the arbitrament of the Church, as being entrusted by 
Christ with the task of interpreting the Scriptures aright, and the 
duty of safeguarding the doctrines of the faith.’ With these two 
points in mind, both of them beyond question as coming from the 
lips of the Holy Father, let us consider the question of Evolution 
(a) as leading up to the production of the body of Adam, (b) from 
whom the whole human race is derived as a single organic unit. 

And in the first place, since there will be considerable reference 
to the theology of St Thomas in the course of this article, it may 
be well to say why we hold his authority in such high regard. There 
is of course the very good reason that the Church herself does so, 
but why does she? Is it because St Thomas is the brilliant original 
thinker who has given us all the answers? Certainly not. His genius 
is undeniable, but the reason why he carries such authority is not 
that he as an individual thought out all the answers single-handed, 
but that he is the greatest summarizer of the past tradition of thought 
that there has been, and we owe a specific reverence to tradition 
which can never be given to any single man, however great. All 
human knowledge, of whatever kind, comes by tradition. No 
single individual, however brilliant, has ever composed a system 
of thought which is at the same time complete and free from serious 
error. The first man to invent the jet plane had himself received 
by tradition all the science which led up to it, adding to this his 
own quota, and so paving the way for still further development. 

The reason for this lies very deep. It is that Mankind is no mere 
collection of individual men, but a single growing organism. All 
tradition is growth, and all growth is tradition. Evolution itself is 
a genetic tradition. In a material organism each cell, as it divides, 
hands on to the cells which succeed to it the qualities it already 
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possesses together with the potency for added development. More- 
over each stage in the development of an embryo becomes the 
permanent foundation for future development, there is no going 
back on it. In the vertebrates, for instance, there is a particular 
period when the first neural cells destined to form the primitive 
spinal cord are segregated from the rest. This becomes the 
permanent foundation from which later springs the differentiation 
of spinal column, brain and optic nerve. Should any group of cells 
become isolated from this traditional line of tissue-development, 
they become chaotic and cancerous. 

The same is true analogously of the organic unity Mankind. 
At a particular period two distinct ‘tissues’ began to make their 
appearance, one among the Hebrews the other among the Greeks. 
revealed truth and the science of metaphysical thought respectively. 
Both these, like the neural tissue in the material organism, are 
permanent foundations, and both are subject to development anc 
growth. Revealed Dogma was developed in the writings of the 
Fathers, the discussions of Councils and the definitions of Popes 
Greek philosophy started by feeling its claws, rose to great heights 
in Plato, and came to maturity in Aristotle. St Thomas was heir 
to both these traditions of thought. His two greatest works are 
known as Summias precisely because he has summarized tradition 
theological and metaphysical, welding them into an organic unity 
He quotes Scripture copiously, nineteen Councils, forty-one Popes 
and fifty-two Fathers; and, among philosophers, especially Plato. 
Aristotle and Boethius. 

This rdéle of St Thomas as the greatest summarizer of traditior 
up to his time is only the more strongly emphasized by the fact 
that when not cognisant of a tradition he fails to reach a conclusion 
Thus it is that he shared the confusion of thought of his 
contemporaries with regard to the Immaculate Conception 
precisely because they were not in possession of the traditior 
concerning this among the early Greek Fathers. There are some 
who seem to regard St Thomas as having said the last word ir 
theology, which implies a serious misunderstanding of the rdl 
which he fulfilled. It is not St Thomas as the original thinker whon 
we invoke, but St Thomas the faithful witness to tradition. Just as 
in the material organism, the embryonic brain developes from anc 
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30 summarizes the primitive neural tissue, and then itself becomes 
the source from which grows the optic nerve, so it is precisely 
because St Thomas devoted his genius to summarizing the past 
tradition of thought up to his own time that he becomes the sure 
foundation for the future development of thought which will go on 
in the Church till the world’s end. To cut oneself adrift, like 
Descartes, from the permanent tradition of thought (even though 
at the time being it was at a low ebb) is to court disaster. In this 
article, then, we appeal to St Thomas precisely because, by appealing 
to him, we appeal to tradition, and to a tradition which contains 
principles capable of development both now and in the future. 


CREATED CAUSALITY 

The first principle enunciated by St Thomas which we have to 
consider is one upon which the whole notion of Evolution rests, 
and which biologists implicitly recognize when they maintain the 
Origin of man’s body from the lower forms of life. This is the 
principle of secondary causality, the innate power of creature- 
substances to produce effects connatural to them. The term 
secondary’ causality is often used to distinguished the causality 
exercised by creatures from the ‘primary’ causality of God who 
creates and upholds all creation in existence. But for reasons which 
will become clear later we prefer to call this ‘created’ causality, as 
distinct from God’s uncreated and creative causality. In his Summa 
Theologica (Pt I, Q.103, art.6) St Thomas says ‘It is a greater 
perfection for a thing to be good in itself and also the cause of good 
in others, than only to be good in itself. Therefore God so governs 
things that He makes some of them to be causes of others in 
povernment; as a master who not only imparts knowledge to his 
pupils, but also gives them the ability to teach others.’ And again, 
m his Summa Contra Gentiles (Bk III, c. 69), he says ‘Accordingly 
God has communicated His goodness in such a way that one 
creature can transmit to others the good which it has received. 
Therefore it is derogatory to the divine goodness to deny things 
their proper activity’, and ‘to detract from the perfection of creatures 
s to detract from the perfection of the divine power’. 

The power of causality in a created thing, whether inanimate or 
iving, is essential to its natural perfection, so that if a substance 
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were merely static and unable to exercise causality it would not be 
a perfect created image of its Creator (as all created things are eack 
at its own level), and so would detract from the perfection of God’s 
creative act — he would have stopped short of making it a perfec 
image. As St Thomas says in the same chapter of the Contra Gentiles 
‘If God has communicated to others His likeness in respect 0: 
being, it follows that He has communicated to them His likenes: 
in respect of action’. Any ‘making’ of a thing by a creature is < 
created image of God’s act of creation, whether it be the makin; 
of a table by a carpenter, of a new compound by chemical reaction 
of a new organism by parental generation, or the production of < 
new variety of plant or animal by the forces at work in evolution 
The difference between a creature ‘making’ and God ‘creating’ lie 
in this that the creature makes something out of already existin; 
material, ex nihilo sui tantum, whereas God’s creation of anythin: 
is the production of its entire being ex nihilo sui et subjecti, that i 
to say there is no already existing material from which he make: 
it. But the two have this in common that both are ex nihilo sui 
and for this reason a creature’s ‘making’ of anything is a createc 
image of God’s ‘creating’, and had God made creatures static anc 
incapable of exercising efficient causality his creative work woul 
have been imperfect. This precisely is St Thomas’ point. 

Now this power to ‘make’, to produce something new through ; 
creature’s innate power of causality, is the principle upon whicl 
Evolution is founded. To evolve (e — volvere) means to ‘roll out of 
something else. Theologians have another word, eductio: 
(e —ducere) to draw out of, and the two mean the same thin 
except that ‘eduction’ stresses the activity of the efficient caus 
while ‘evolution’ expresses the resulting effect. The two word 
express the same thing regarded from these two aspects. Hydroge: 
and oxygen jointly “educe’ a molecule of water from the underlyin 
material substratum common to both, and the molecule of wate 
‘evolves’ from their chemical reaction. Mild doses of poison wi 
‘educe’ an antitoxin, and the antitoxin is ‘evolved’ by the action ¢ 
the poison upon the organism’s power to react. 

One sometimes hears unthinking people speak. of evolution a 
though it detracted from the dignity of God’s creative action. Bu 
once we have grasped this principle formulated by St Thomas w 
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find that exactly the opposite is the case, that the more God has 
given to creatures the power of causality the more he reveals the 
dignity and power of his creative act. Contrariwise, to detract 
from the creature’s power of causality (which those who deny 
evolution in fact do) is to detract from the dignity and power of God’s 
act of creation. If the causative action of creatures were derogatory 
to God’s dignity, so would be their being since action follows 
naturally upon being — operatio sequitur esse; but this would lead to 
the admission that creation itself is contrary to the dignity of God. 

There are of course certain materialistic ideas which have been 
proposed by some exponents of Evolution which detract from God’s 
glory, denying as they do any spirit-soul in man capable of 
surviving death, or any divine providence. But Evolution as 
evidenced by concrete scientific facts, that is to say the successive 
production of new beings by means of the power of causality in 
created agents gradually leading up to the body of man, is simply 
an exemplification of St Thomas’ principle. Abbot Anscar Vonier, 
in The Human Soul, chap. xlviii, commenting on this principle of 
St Thomas, says ‘It is a part of Protestant mentality to feel worried 
and annoyed at what is called “‘the being that stands between man 
and God” . . . But this objection, if carried to its logical extent, 
would make nature itself not only superfluous, but burdensome .. . 
The protestant mind mistakes exclusiveness for immediateness; it 
thinks that man is near to God because there is nothing but God. 
The Catholic view, on the contrary, is that the greatest and highest 
communication of God is communication of causality ... We 
can never give too great prominence to the Scholastic principle 
that God never does through himself what may be achieved through 
created causality. It would be quite within the spirit of Catholic 
theology to say that for any result which does not require actually 
infinite power, God will sooner create a new spiritual being capable 
of producing that result, than produce it [directly] himself.’ 

In view of this theological principle, therefore, we should surely 
expect Evolution in some form to have taken place, even if we 
were unaware of the evidence offered by geological, embryological 
and other scientific sources. In fact we find two of the Fathers of 
the Church, St Gregory of Nyssa and St Augustine of Hippo, 
holding it, even though they were not in possession of any of our 
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scientific evidence. We do not say that their theories correspond 
exactly with what we hold to-day, but they held the philosophical 
principle which underlies our own, namely the active power of 
primeval matter to produce the vegetable and animal world as we 
see it to-day, including the body of man. We shall return to these 
two theories later. 


EVOLUTION AND CREATION 

In connexion with this subject of causality, we sometimes hear 
people speak of ‘creation or evolution’, as though evolution could 
take the place of creation. To say this indicates that they have not 
a true idea of the theological meaning of ‘create’. Evolution can 
never be a substitute for creation, since the entire course of evolution 
is within the created sphere. Creation does not mean just bringing 
something into existence out of nothingness and then leaving it to 
itself. Since no creature can be self-existent (only God is that) it is 
upheld in existence by God throughout the entire course of its 
existence. God is essentially self-existent, but it is of the very 
definition of a creature that it is entirely dependent for its existence 
upon the sustaining power of God, its existence is an imparted 
existence and remains so as long as the creature lasts. If God were 
to withhold his creative and sustaining action all creation would 
fall back into the nothingness from which it eventually came; this 
would be annihilation. Creatures are continuously the terminus of 
effect of God’s creative act, and this is true of every element in the 
creature’s being, not only of the creature itself but of all the causal 
activities which issue from it. When hydrogen and oxygen react to 
form water, not only are the molecules of hydrogen and oxygen 
the terminus of God’s creative act, but also the very exercise of theit 
chemical qualities. The whole process of creature-causality, an¢ 


_ therefore the entire process of evolution both astronomical anc 


biological, is a created process, within the created sphere. Creature: 
causality is true causality, but it is also created causality. 

For this reason one can regard the origin of the body of Adarr 
either from the point of view of God’s creative act or from that o! 
the created causality of prehuman agents, and both are true. The 
author of Genesis i, 27 and ii, 7 lays emphasis upon God’s creativ 
act since he had in mind the preservation of monotheism amon; 
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God’s chosen people; therefore he says ‘God formed man of the 
slime of the earth’. The modern scientist is interested in created 
causes, therefore he speaks of the formation of man’s body in terms 
of material evolution. Between these two there is no contradiction, 
since both are true each within its own sphere. 


MAN’s Spirit-SOUL 

But what is all-important and too often implicitly denied by the 
non-Catholic scientist is that man consists of a dual nature, spirit and 
matter, and it is by his possession of a spirit-soul that he differs 
specifically from even the highest non-rational animal. His 
possession of a spirit-soul was understood by the author of the 
second chapter of Genesis, even if not expressed in scientific 
theological terms, when he said ‘God breathed into his face the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul’. In Humani Generis 
Pius XII says ‘That souls are immediately created by God is a view 
which the Catholic faith imposes on us’, since, being a spirit, it 
cannot come into existence in any other way. Books on Evolution 
stress the fact of man being distinguished from the highest apes by 
possessing a larger brain. This of course is involved, but it is the 
fact that man is spirit as well as matter that raises him above all 
mere animal creation. A larger brain is merely the necessary 
condition for a sense imagery sufficiently complex for it to be 
capable of co-operating with man’s intellect, which latter is a pure 
spirit-faculty which man possesses in common with angelic creatures. 
In man the angelic creation and the material creation meet; man is 
a wedding of spirit with matter. The entire material universe is no 
more than the bottom rung of a quasi-infinite hierarchy of created 
natures, all of these, above man, being pure spirit-natures. The 
material cosmos, through its evolution, leads up to the body of 
man as its end (it may lead up to other rational creatures also, we 
cannot tell), to the formation of a body so perfect as to be capable 
of receiving a spirit-soul, which latter is intrinsically and 
immeasurably higher than matter, the union of the two constituting 
a single nature. It is because man has a dual nature, spirit and 
matter, that he has a dual origin, his body by evolution and his 
spirit by immediate creation. It is as though a goldsmith were to 
fashion a cup made to receive the wine poured into it. 
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A pure spirit, being devoid ofall matter, cannot come into existence 
except by the immediate creation of God; material organisms can 
be formed by an evolutionary process precisely because they have a 
material substratum which persists throughout any change: and 
since man’s spirit-soul is itself spirit even though made for union 
with matter, it, as distinct from man’s body, cannot come into 
existence in any way other than by immediate creation. Yet the 
‘material organisms, formed by a process of evolution, are created 
‘no less than pure spirits, for reasons already given, though through 
the co-operation of created causes. Therefore, just as man has a 
dual nature, spirit and matter, so he has a dual origin, and the 
whole purpose of evolution is to lead up to the formation of the 
material element in man’s nature, his body, and so to meet God’s 
creative act of the spirit-soul. Adam’s body, then, is the end of the 
entire process of evolution, it is as it were the whole point of the 
story. 


THE CENTRAL LEAD 

| Biological evolution on our planet must, it seems, have begun 
(with the formation of the most primitive sub-cellular living matter 
ifrom non-living matter, and starting with this living molecule there 
‘appears to have been a Central Lead pursuing its course up to the 
extreme complexity of Man’s body as its sole purpose. (We wil 
return to the question of the first formation of living matter. 
This Central Lead is accompanied throughout its entire course by 
innumerable branches going off on all sides, dividing anc 
subdividing, and receding further and further from the centra 
lead as they develop. We may perhaps compare this developmen: 
to a fir tree which sends off branches from its central trunk, ye 
always there is a ‘leader’ at the topmost point of the trunk wher 
the real essential growth of the tree is taking place, while that it 
the branches is secondary. The ‘leader’ in evolution aims directly 
at the formation of the body of man, or rather of the first man 
Adam, from whom all Mankind has sprung. 

It seems that a considerable period must have elapsed betweer 
the first origin of the simplest living matter and the formation o 
the first unicellular organism. Comparatively speaking the cel 
with its central nuclear control is a complex structure and it 
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production must have been of an importance second only to the 
original production of subcellular living matter such as still survives 
in the Virus. For the cell has become the foundation for all 
subsequent evolution, henceforth nature does not go back on it 
since the sex-elements from which all subsequent organisms are 
built are themselves cellular. With this as foundation the Central 
Lead has pursued its course through the invertebrate level of life, 
leaving innumerable and complex offshoots on every side, offshoots. 
which have led to species, such as ants and bees, which are very 
highly specialized at their own level of evolution. Being specialized 
and ‘fixed’ species, they have lost almost or entirely any potentiality 
for further evolution; it is the central lead which, not being subject 
to this specialization or fixity, has pursued its course up to the 
primitive vertebrates with their first outlining of a notocord. And 
so upwards through the level of the primitive fish, leaving lateral 
branches to produce the modern fish we know, and these again, 
_being perfectly adapted to their conditions, have likewise lost 
potentiality for further evolution. Leaving these aside, the central 
lead has pushed onwards through the amphibian and reptilian 
state, and once again it was the lateral branches which led to the 
great reptiles of the Mesozoic period, highly developed and devoid 
of further potentiality. It was not among these that the central lead 
of that period was to be found, but among the insignificant primitive 
mammals just coming into being — unadapted, unfixed and still 
in a fluid state — which were to develop prodigiously during the 
succeeding period, once again leaving lateral branches on all sides. 

So it was that a lateral branch left the central lead to end in the 
Simian Apes, while the central lead, true to its purpose, pressed 
forward till it had achieved its end, the formation of pre-human 
creatures which had reached a structural and brain development 
capable of the reception of a spirit-soul. Then followed that which 
all evolution had led up to. The animal conception of one of these 
pre-human organisms was as it were brought up against and so 
rose to meet the creative will of God. For the first time a spirit- 
soul issued from God’s creative will and took possession of the 
new organism during, we may suppose, its process of conception, 
assuming complete control and taking the place of what in previous 
organisms had been a mere animal-soul, as source of all animal 
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functions, adding to these its own specific faculties of intellect and 
will such as angelic spirits possess, though less powerful than 
theirs. This spirit-soul was moreover endowed with the sanctifying 
grace of original Innocence, which in turn raised all the faculties 
of the first Man, spiritual and animal, to a preternatural level of 
integrity and mutual harmony, a condition which would have 
persisted through all generations, except for original sin. This 
was the conception and creation of Adam, Mankind already 
essentially existent (we shall speak of this in the next section) and 
the end to which all evolution had been aiming. Its work done, 
the central lead ceases leaving no remains, like a ladder which, 
having done its job, is taken away. All that remains, apart from 
Mankind itself, whether as fossils or as still surviving species, are 
‘the ‘fixed’ species which are the termini of lateral branches, the 
lateral leads having also died out. It is not only the ‘missing link’ 
which led immediately up to Man that is untraceable to-day, but 
all those missing links which once led up to lateral species, now 
isolated and ‘fixed’. Therefore to point to the absence of the former 
as proof against the evolution of man’s body is a valueless argument. 
The number of fossils left are little more than exceptions and no 
more than one in many millions of the animals which have died, 
so that only species which had become so adapted to their conditions 
as to become quasi-permanent were likely to leave a few remains. 
The fluid transitional periods, whether in the lateral leads or central 
lead, did not become fixed and so left few or no remains. A flow 
of liquid wax will collect into a number of blobs which cool and so 
become hard and ‘fixed’, leaving no trace of the fluid stream which 
led to each of these. But it is precisely the ‘fixed’ species, those which 
lhave become fully adapted to their conditions, which are devoid 
lof potentiality for further development. It is the fluid central lead, 
which is not perfectly adapted to its surroundings and which is 
perpetually advancing towards its end, which has the potentiality 
for further development precisely because it has not become ‘fixed’. 
This surely may explain why certain Apes have left traces of their 
remains, while Man’s immediate predecessors have not. 
Again, it is sometimes argued that since the species of animals 
now existent, whether vertebrate or invertebrate, show little or no 
_ Signs of any evolutionary change, that this evolutionary change 
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has never taken place in the past. Those who argue in this way 
have failed to realize what has just been said, that the potentiality 
for further development is always in the ‘leads’, whether central or 
Jateral; whereas all species existing to-day have been ‘fixed’ for a 
long time past. This explains why we witness an almost total absence 
of evolution among animals now; evolution had already done its 
work when it produced the body of Adam. There is something 
analogous to this in the spiritual order. The man who has made this 
world his fixed home by his attachment to what the world offers 
has correspondingly little potentiality for things of the spirit. To 
possess a high degree of spiritual potentiality one must pass through 
this world as a pilgrim, travel light, detached from what it has to 
offer. The worldly man is essentially a ‘fixed species’, well dug in, 
immobile. 


ADAM AS BOTH INDIVIDUAL AND MANKIND 

This is the point at which we may explain how it is that Evolution 
cannot have led up to a group of separate individual men, but to 
the one Man whom we refer to under the name of Adam, which is 
simply the Hebrew word for Man. The first thing to understand 
clearly, since this is fundamental to Catholic theology, is that the 
human race, that is to say Mankind, is not a mere collection of 
individual men. It is a single organic unit, and it may in this respect 
be compared analogously to the human body. The human body 
consists of many organs, and all these organs are built up of countless 
millions of cells. These cells become specialized to suit the require- 
ments of the various organs, yet all are derived from the single 
first cell which was formed at conception. It is perfectly true to 
say that this first cell, previous to dividing into a multitude of 
cells, is already the human body essentially (as distinct from 
_integrally) complete, because it has within itself the power to 
produce the full-grown or integrated body in the course of time. 

If we now apply this analogy to the human race, or to Mankind 
as we shall continue to call it, we shall find that the parallel is very 
close indeed. The relation of Adam as an individual man to the 
whole of Mankind is, analogously, that of the first cell of the human 
body as it is immediately after conception to the full-grown human 
body. Adam is the ‘first cell’ of Mankind, and all individual men 
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subsequent to Adam can be compared with the millions of cells 
which constitute the various organs of the adult human body. As 
all these biological cells are derived from their single first cell, so 
all individual men now existing and to exist in the future, as well 
as all who have existed in the past, are derived from the single 
‘first cell’ of Mankind, that is to say Adam. In a word Mankind, 
like the human body, is truly a single organic unit. It consists of 
countless individual men as the human body consists of countless 
biological cells, yet all individual men, like these cells, are members 
of a higher unity. Mankind is, moreover, a growing organism, and 
we have only to study the different types of men now living, and the 
remains of earlier types no longer living such as Neanderthal man 
who disappeared at the end of the last Glacial Period, to see how 
much growth (and probably in some cases cultural and physical 
degeneration) has taken place within the organic unity of Mankind 
itself. When we study still existing Primitives we are gazing upon 
our own childhood, the childhood of Mankind. Mankind, as a 
single organism, is growing up, but, as the result of the wound in 
its nature due to original sin, it is a twisted growth which manifests 
itself in all the evils to which man is prone in every age. 

The Hebrew word Adam can mean either an individual man, or 
it can mean Man ‘in general that is to say Mankind, and the whole 
point is that Adam is both. Just as you can say the first cell of the 
human body is a single cell, so Adam was an individual man; and 
just as you can say that this first cell is the entire human body 
essentially (as distinct from integrally) complete, so Adam was 
Mankind already essentially complete. The difference between 
Adam and Mankind as it is now or will be at the world’s end is 
the difference between Mankind which is (a) essentially, and (b) 
integrally complete. 

Suppose, then, that the first cell of a human body were to die 
immediately after conception, it is quite true to say that the future 
adult body which would have developed from this cell has died by 
anticipation in its first cell. Now this is exactly what has happened 
with Mankind; it has, as St Paul says, died in Adam. In I Cor. 
XV, 22 he says ‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive’. There is of course this difference, that in the case of the 
human body it is its natural life which is lost by the death of its 
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first cell, whereas in the case of Mankind it is not its natural life 
that is lost for this still goes on to-day, but its supernatural life of 
sanctifying grace. When Adam sinned, he sinned both as an 
individual and as Mankind itself already essentially complete in 
him, and by sin he died to the supernatural life of grace, not only 
as an individual but as the ‘first cell’ of Mankind. Therefore his sin 
was the sin of Mankind itself. It was Mankind itself which sinned 
in Adam, or, as St Thomas expresses it (Sum. Theol. I-II, 81, 1), 
original sin is ‘the sin of the nature’, of the specific human nature 
itself which is complete in every one of us. Therefore St Paul 
(Eph. ii, 3), says that we ‘were by nature children of wrath’. And 
the counterpart of this is that, just as it was the specific human 
nature which sinned in the First Adam, so it is the specific nature 
which is redeemed in the Second Adam ; for which reason St Paul, 
as already quoted, says ‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ all 
shall be made alive’. 

This, then, is what the Church means by original sin, and we shall 
readily see that, as Pius XII says in the already quoted passage 
from Humani Generis, this is incompatible with evolution leading 
up to a group of isolated individual men. To suppose this, as we 
have said, would be to regard the human race as a mere collection 
of individuals and not as an organic unit at all; and to do this is 
to fail to understand one half of human nature, namely that man is 
(a) not merely an individual, but (b) a member of an organic unit. 
His consolidarity even precedes his individuality. Moreover, once 
it is understood that Adam was the whole of Mankind in embryo, 
the supposition that evolution led up to a group of separate and 
isolated men becomes useless and meaningless. If a// men are in 
Adam, then they are already led up to when evolution has led up 
to him. It is only because some biologists do not understand the 
Catholic doctrine that Mankind is a single unit already essentially 
complete in Adam, that they postulate, and this without scientific 
evidence, that evolution led up to such a group of isolated individuals. 
This is one of the cases in which biology stands in need of theology 
as its counterpart and co-member when dealing with the subject 
of Evolution. 
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MAN A MICROCOSM 

The Fathers of the Church were fond of calling man a microcosm 
as summing up in miniature the various grades of being in the 
cosmos beneath him, mineral, vegetable and animal. Yet only 
through evolution can he become a microcosm in the perfect sense 
of the word. If his body were created direct by God without any 
evolutionary process of created causality leading up to it, it would 
indeed contain in itself the animal, vegetable and mineral perfections 
of the cosmos and in this sense could be called a microcosm, but 
not in the perfect sense. On the other hand, if the whole of evolution, 
astronomical and biological, has produced the human body, then 
man’s body has literally taken up into itself or recapitulated all that 
has gone before. This seems to be the evidence of embryology, 
since the development of certain organs in the human embryo 
(ontogeny) repeats the process of phylogeny or animal evolution 
taken as a whole. 

We have said that all growth is a tradition, and is it not because 
evolution is itself a genetic tradition that the past is still retained in 
the present? Man’s body is built upon permanent foundations which 
were originally laid down in the distant past. In the Central Lead of 
evolution each new stage reached had become the permanent 
foundation of further development (a characteristic of any genuine 
and growing tradition, whether Doctrinal or Genetic), just as it 
does in the growth of the individual embryo, the primeval virtuality 
manifesting itself in successive stages. The same principle therefore 
applies in phylogeny and ontogeny alike, since both are a genetic 
tradition, and the latter recapitulates the former. It is because both 
are a genetic tradition, a handing on, that the genes in the male and 
female germ cells which produce the embryo possess the virtuality 
of the essential stages in phylogeny which have led up to them, 
and so can hand on this virtuality to the individual embryo to 
which they give rise.t We may go on and say that the entire course 
of pre-biological evolution is also recapitulated in man, sub-atomic, 
atomic and molecular, since the atomic structures of protons, 


It is evident that the development of the human embryo can be a recapitulation 
of the Central Lead only, since the genes which produce the embryo have ‘come 
through’ and so ‘recall’ it, but they have not ‘come through’ any lateral lead; only 
the fixed species which terminate lateral leads can recapitulate these. We may 


perhaps define genes as hereditary units which retain their past and successively 
acquire the future. 
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neutrons and electrons persist in the tissues of the human body, 
though subsumed into its higher substantial unity. Thus evolution 
provides us with an understanding of man as a microcosm far more 
perfect than any of the Fathers envisaged. 


THEORIES OF ST GREGORY OF NyssA AND ST AUGUSTINE 

While speaking of the Fathers of the Church it may be interesting 
to outline briefly the theories held by St Gregory of Nyssa and St 
Augustine. Both held that all plants and animals, including the 
body of Man, existed potentially in the primeval and inanimate 
matter of the universe, and that God, in creating matter, placed 
in it the active power of created causality to bring these from 
potential to actual existence. 

These active powers of primeval matter St Augustine called 
rationes seminales, and St Gregory of Nyssa, in Greek, spermatikai 
dunameis. Both mean the same thing and may be translated as 
“seminal powers’. St Gregory of Nyssa is perhaps the more interesting 
of the two in that he asserts that this cosmic evolution followed 
‘a certain natural succession’. He says ‘After inanimate matter 
was made as a foundation, the notion of life appeared first in the 
form of vegetative life in plants, and then is introduced the origin 
of beings governed by sensation. And because, according to the 
same order of succession . . . the sentient [animal] may exist alone 
without the intellectual nature’-— brute animals —‘but, on the 
other hand, the rational could originate in a body only by being 
mingled together with the sentient [i.e. senses, brain], man was 
formed last of all, after the plants and animals, nature proceeding 
successively in a certain course towards the perfect . . . seeing the 
most complete perfection realized in the beings formed last of all, 
because of a certain necessary succession of order. For in the rational 
[i.e. man] the others are also comprised, and in the sentient [brute 
animal] the vegetative kind is also wholly included [i.e. powers of 
digestion, growth and reproduction] . . . That is why nature is 
elevated by degrees as it were, that is through the varieties of life, 
from the lower stages up to the perfect’ (De opificio hominis, chap. viii). 

Going on to speak of the body of Adam, he says ‘Seeing, then, 
that the sentient life [sense perception and instinct] could not 
possibly exist apart from the matter which is the subject of it, 
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and the intellectual life? could not exist in a body except as planted 
in the sentient, on this account the creation of man is narrated as 
coming last, as of one who took up into himself every single form of 
life, both that of plants and that which is seen in brutes’— note 
the recapitulation implied here. ‘His nourishment and growth he 
derives from vegetable life . . . His sentient organization he derives 
from the brutes. But thought and reason is incommunicable, and 
is a peculiar gift in our nature to be considered by itself’.? Observe 
well how he distinguishes man’s spirit-soul and faculties from his 
body and body-faculties, as something which cannot be subject 
to material evolution. 

There seems to be no doubt about St Gregory’s meaning, namely 
that what was to become the body of Man must first have passed 
through and so be derived from the vegetative and sentient stages, 
since in De opificio hominis, chap. xxix, he uses precisely the same 
language when speaking of the development of wheat from its 
grain and of the human embryo, when he explicitly states that the 
higher must pass through the lower, because the fully formed wheat 
or human body is already virtually in its seed, but ‘the virtuality 
wrapped up in the seed’ is unfolded through ‘a certain natura’ 
succession’, and cannot be visible from the beginning ‘on account 
of the necessary ‘succession’. 

Neither St Gregory nor St Augustine had any idea of the vast 
periods involved by evolution as we have, but they possessed (and 
especially St Gregory) the basic notion of it. 


THE Srtx Days OF GENESIS 

Perhaps this is a fitting place to say something about the 
Six Days of Creation in Genesis i, since this has causec 
considerable confusion in the minds of many in connexion with 
the subject of Evolution. This is due to the fact that we quite 
mistakenly attribute to the altogether unscientific mind of th 
Hebrew people our own scientific mentality, which is false exegesis 
To do this is obviously to misunderstand and misinterpret wha 
a rhe intellect is a pure spirit-faculty such as an angel has. In man it co-operate 
closely with the brain but is quite distinct from it. The brain is the organ of materia 
sense imagery and instinct which we possess in common with brute animals. 


* De anima et resurrectione. See Evolution and Theology by E. C. Messenger, PH.D. 
pp- 133-5. 
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he author of the first chapter of Genesis meant. The Hebrews 
vere not scientific, therefore it is a fundamental error to try and 
nterpret their writing in a scientific sense. Moreover, the Hebrew 
vord Yom, which is used for each of the six days, always means a 
iteral solar day of twenty-four hours, and is totally mistranslated 
f we try and make it represent a period of evolution. Any idea of 
volution was completely foreign to the Hebrew mind. 

The most probable explanation of these Six Days, in our opinion, 
las been given by Dr Clifford, the second Bishop of Clifton after 
he restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in England in 1850, and 
yy others since his time who are in substantial agreement with it. 
n an article in the Dublin Review for April 1881, p. 311, he maintains 
hat the so-called ‘six days of creation’ are not days of creation at 
ll but simply the ‘days of the week’, with the Sabbath as the seventh 
nd weekly day of rest; that these six days mentioned in the first 
chapter of Genesis were a monotheistic calendar of the week drawn 
ip as an antidote to the polytheistic calendar of the Egyptians and 
Jagan peoples of Palestine who dedicated each day of the week to 
he sun, moon and planets. Such a calendar had a powerful influence 
yver the people, and the most effective way of counteracting the 
dolotrous influence of the pagan calendar in Egypt whence the 
sraelites had come and in Palestine whither they were going, was 
0 give them one of their own which would exercise an equally 
9owerful influence. The worship of the sun, moon and planets 
ust mentioned was the worship of ‘the host of heaven’ which was 
such a constant temptation to the Israelites, and is referred to by 
3t Paul in Acts vii, 42. Therefore by way of a ritual hymn Moses 
Jedicated each of six days of the week to different works of the 
me Creator to replace the polytheistic dedication of the pagan 
valendar, and Dr Clifford suggests that it is for this reason that he 
jlaced sun, moon and stars all together on the fourth day thus to 
jiminish their importance. There is no question of evolution, he 
imply takes the world as it is here and now before the eyes of the 
sraelites and divides it up conveniently into six obvious and 
srominent parts, six works of the one God instead of six false gods. 
t is in no way a scientific account, but popular according to the 
deas of the Hebrew people at the time, who, for instance, regarded 
he sky as a solid firmament with a reservoir of water above it which 
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came through as rain when the ‘flood gates’ were opened. Finall 
Moses dedicated the seventh or Sabbath day of rest to God’s ow: 
inner life —‘God rested on the seventh day’, thus setting God’ 
own inner life as a model to the people for their own day of prayer 
Any attempt to read our own scientific and evolutionary mentalit 
into this ancient Hebrew document is fundamentally erroneou: 
and has given rise to a ‘problem’ which should never have existe 
at all.* 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 

Humani Generis says: ‘The teaching of the Church leaves th 
doctrine of evolution an open question as long as it confines it 
speculations to the development, from other living matter alread 
in existence, of the human body’. The word emphasized is evidentl 
‘body’ as distinct from ‘soul’, since it proceeds at once to say tha 
it is of faith that human souls are immediately created by Goc 
The sentence also implies that the formation of Adam’s body ‘fror 
the slime of the earth’ (Gen. ii, 7), or, as Mgr Knox translates it 
‘from the clay of the ground’, may be indirect. But if it is forme 
directly ‘from other living matter already in existence’, and indirectl 
‘from the clay of the ground’, it follows that the living matter mus 
itself eventually.be derived from the clay of the ground. 

It has always been a problem to anyone who thinks at all hon 
inanimate matter could by its unaided seminal powers produc 
matter which is intrinsically higher in the scale of being. How ca 
the lesser produce the greater? For a cause or group of cause 
must possess at least virtually what it or they produce in the effec 
otherwise there would be a residue of something in the effect whic 
was uncaused. For living matter, however primitive, differs fro 
non-living matter not merely in degree but in kind. What do w 
mean by life? We remember copying the following so-calle 
definition from a dictionary of no little distinction, which is mer 
tautology. It calls life ‘the property which differentiates a livin 
animal or plant, or a living portion of organic tissue, from dead « 
non-living matter’. But to define ‘life’ by ‘living’ is no definition : 
all. An eminent lecturer in biology at Cambridge who possessed a 
encyclopedic knowledge of the Invertebrates, whose lectures tk 


“Cf. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 183, § 142 a-d. 
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present writer attended years ago, when asked what life itself is 
was forced to admit that ‘life is indefinable’. Yet Scholastic 
philosophy, which draws its sap from the roots of Plato and Aristotle 
through the stem of Aquinas, can give us the answer at once. Life 
is the power of self-movement, that is to say of immanent as distinct 
from transeunt action. Immanent action is action which begins 
and ends in the same being. It is initiated by it, and received by it. 
The actions of inanimate things are all transeunt, they begin in one 
thing and end in another; one chemical acts on another, one thing 
heats another. In these cases one thing is the agent, another the 
patient. But where immanent action is concerned the same being 
is both agent and patient. This identifying of agent and patient in 
the same being is something specifically new over transeunt action; 
that is what we mean by saying that vital action is higher in kind 
than non-vital action, and therefore living beings than inanimate. 
Thus it is one and the same organism which, firstly, acts upon the 
food taken into it, and which, secondly, builds up the products of 
digestion into its own tissue. Jt acts upon the food, and it receives 
the product of this action; and this is true of the most primitive 
sub-cellular living matter that exists, in fact it is precisely by the 
possession of this faculty that we can tell that it is a living molecule. 
How, then, can non-living matter produce living matter which is 
specifically higher than it? How can the intrinsically lesser produce 
the intrinsically greater? 

Note, however, that although we have said that living matter 
is a specifically higher kind of matter than inanimate matter, yet 
living matter still remains mere matter; there is nothing supermaterial 
about it, no new energies which do not already exist in inanimate 
chemicals, no immaterial ‘vital force’ as postulated by Stahl against 
Descartes. Rather the energies of living organisms are these same 
shemical and physical energies, but made use of in a specifically 
nigher manner by the directive power of the vital principle of 
the organism. The difference between a child playing five-finger 
exercises on the piano and a Pachmann playing Chopin on this 
same piano, is not that one is using different notes from the other. 
Notes and wires are the same in both cases, but Pachmann is making 
ise of them in an altogether higher way. 

That life is never generated from non-living matter at the present 
Jay was demonstrated by Pasteur and is universally recognized, 
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but it does not follow that it was not so generated, perhaps som 
three hundred million years ago, at the first origin of life on thi 
planet, when one may well suppose that certain physical condition 
prevailed which no longer prevail to-day. 

How, then, was the highly complex aggregation of materia 
qualities necessary for even the simplest living molecule brough 
together into those precise proportions which were necessary fo 
the production of the first living substance capable of vital activity 
To say these qualities could be assembled in such immensely 
complex proportions ‘by chance’ is just silly chatter. Any foo 
can say such things, just as any fool can say that two plus two o1 
Mars would make five; but it does not indicate a very high degre: 
of intelligence. Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.s., has calculated th 
odds against a pack of cards regaining its original order after bein; 
thoroughly shuffled. ‘What are the odds that a fresh shuffle wil 
restore the original order?’ he asks. ‘The answer can be calculatec 
by the mathematical theory of probability: the odds ar 
approximately 10° to I against,> which is so overwhelming tha 
we can regard the probability of the restoration of the origina 
order as practically zero’ (The Beginning and the End of the Worle 
Riddell Lectures, 1942). Yet this must surely be child’s play i 
comparison with the odds against the energies of inanimate matte 
assembling in such enormously complex proportions as to produce 
not something which has already existed like the original order o 
the pack of cards, but something entirely new and of a specificall 
higher nature even though still purely material. These proportion 
of material energies in even the simplest living matter are so comple 
that scientists have not yet discovered them, since any analysi 
kills the very matter under investigation so that one is left wit 
nothing but organic chemicals which are no longer living and whic 
consequently are changed. 

We said at the start that evolution is as much a theological as 
biological question. Biology, left to itself, cannot provide full 
adequate explanation of all that needs to be explained, and tk 
first origin of living matter is a case in point. But once we grar 
that biology is not the only science concerned, and that the materi 
cosmos is not an isolated and self-contained thing nor the whol 
of creation, but rather the bottom rung in a quasi-infinite hierarch 


* One followed by 68 noughts, each nought multiplying the previous figure by Io. 
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of spirit-natures, then we may look to theology to solve the problem 
of this first origin of living matter on our planet. For pure spirits, 
with their powerful faculties of intellect and will are, like material 
agents themselves, created causes within the created sphere, and 
therefore legitimate agents in the course of evolution. It is surprising 
that some Catholic thinkers should raise as an argument against 
evolution the impossibility of living matter being derived from 
inanimate matter, since by regarding this as an insuperable difficulty 
they are in fact isolating the material cosmos from the rest of 
creation, which is not only an arbitrary assumption of the first 
order but contrary to theological tradition. In Questions 103-19 
of the first Part of the Summa Theologica, and incidentally elsewhere, 
St Thomas treats of the divine Government, the principle of which 
is that God governs lower beings through higher, and consequently 
material through spiritual, a doctrine which he draws from 
Patristic tradition. 

It requires an intelligence to bring together in their right order 
the different parts of so comparatively simple a thing as a clock. 
It is therefore quite evident that nothing but an intelligence can 
bring together the energies of inanimate matter into the vast and 
delicately balanced complexity which must constitute the simplest 
molecule of living matter. Moreover, this intelligence must clearly 
be one which possesses comprehensive knowledge of the laws of 
material nature. Ultimately, of course, this intelligence is the divine 
Mind itself; but on the principle already considered that God has 
given to creatures their own connatural power of causality, we 
should expect to find that the first origin of living matter is due to 
an intelligent cause within the created sphere, that is to say to some 
creature-cause. 

Now the action of angelic spirits is the normal instrumentality 
of God’s providence over the material cosmos. St Thomas, in the 
Summa Theologica I, 22, 3, gives us the general principle when he 
says ‘There exist certain intermediaries of God’s providence; for 
He governs inferior things through superior, not on account of 
any defect in His power but by reason of the abundance of His 
goodness, so that the dignity of causality is imparted even to 
creatures’. Again (ibid., ad 2), ‘God’s immediate provision over 
everything does not exclude the action of secondary causes, which 
are the executors of His power’. And if we turn back to the Fathers 
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of the Church as St Thomas has already done before us, we find 
universal agreement about this angelic agency. St Gregory the 
Great (Dialogues IV, 6) says ‘In this visible world nothing takes 
place without the agency of the invisible (angelic) creature’. St 
Augustine (De Trinitate III, 2) says ‘Material things are ruled in a 
certain order, the inferior by the superior, and all of them by the 
spiritual (angelic) creature’. St Thomas himself is quoting St 
Augustine (De Trinitate II, 4, 5) when, in the Summa Theologica 
I, 63, 7, he says ‘The whole material creation is governed by God 
through the angels’, and (ibid., 110, 1) ‘as the inferior angels . . 
are ruled by the superior, so are all material things ruled by the 
angels’. Abbot Vonier is therefore only quoting tradition, Patristic 
and Thomistic, when he says, in The Human Soul, chap. xlviii, 
‘The direct and immediate executive powers of Providence are the 
celestial spirits; they are Providence in practice, and therefore they 
become one of the main factors in the world’s course’. 

At the heart of St Thomas’ theology of the angels, itself a summary 
of Patristic tradition, lies the doctrine that angelic spirits possess 
comprehensive knowledge of the material universe and all its laws. 
Their knowledge is not abstracted from things as ours is; they possess 
the power of direct intuition into the inner natures of all material 
things, and by knowing their natures they know all the activities 
which flow from these natures. They therefore possess 2 
comprehensive knowledge of material nature, and a corresponding 
power to act upon it. As the exemplar or model ideas of all material 
things are in God eternally, so they have been in the minds ot 
angelic spirits since their creation, that is to say before evolutior 
started. So we find St Thomas, quoting St Augustine (Gen. ad lit. 
Il, 8), saying in the Summa Theologica (1, 56, 2) ‘Such things as 
pre-existed from eternity in the Word of God came forth from 
Him in two ways: first into the angelic mind, and secondly so as tc 
exist in their own natures’. And again (ibid., 55, 2), still quotins 
St Augustine, ‘Other things which are lower than the angels are s¢ 
created that they first receive existence in the knowledge of ths 
intellective (angelic) creature, and then in their own nature’. 

Catholic tradition, then, is agreed in accepting the fact that ‘the 
whole material creation is governed by God through the angels’ 
But this term ‘government’ in connexion with the material univers: 
would be meaningless unless it included its evolution from it: 
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rimeval to its fully developed state, so that one is forced to conclude 
hat the whole plan of its evolution has been brought about through 
ngelic agency according to the principle expressed by St Thomas, 
at ‘All agents that work act as instruments in His hands and 
inister in obedience to Him, so as to bring forth into the world 
he order of providence which He has planned as from eternity’ 
Summa Contra Gentiles II, 94). 

Granting, then, this powerful angelic intelligence, or rather 
multitude of such intelligences, with their comprehensive knowledge 
of all the laws of matter, the assembling of the energies of inanimate 
matter in the precise proportions necessary to form a living molecule 
is explained. In the angelic intelligence at work we find the adequate 
cause we are looking for, and one immeasurably surpassing its 
effect. Since the living molecule consists exclusively of material 
elements and energies though manipulated in a specifically higher 
manner, there is no intrinsic reason why the biologists should not 
produce living matter in the laboratory. To speak in terms of 
Scholastic philosophy, the substantial form or vital principle of 
such a living molecule, being a material form, must already be 
potential in inanimate matter, either proximately or remotely 
according as the conditions for its eduction by competent agents 
are or are not present. This is, however, a very remote possibility 
since, not only has the greatest scientist an altogether inadequate 
knowledge of the laws of matter in comparison with angelic 
knowledge, but it seems most likely that the peculiar conditions 
necessary for the production of living matter, existent at the period 
planned by God for its first origin, no longer prevail. 

We must however be careful not to misunderstand this action of 
angelic intelligences upon matter. For they do not in any way 
supplant the natural activity of material substances upon one 
another, nor do they add any new energy to them; their action is 
purely directive. This follows from the general principle that God 
respects the natures which He has created, and consequently the 
activities which arise from them — those of material natures no 
less than angelic. Throughout the whole course of evolution we 
will never find that any material agent is ‘moved by’ an angelic 
agent but always by some other material agent, since the directive 
action of an angelic agent is exercised in such a manner as to be 
immanent within the material agents themselves which it directs. 
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In every case it is the energies in matter which act by their owr 
inherent power; spirit action does not supplant them, but directs 
them and raises these same material energies to a higher level. 
This directive influence upon material elements and energies by 
angelic intelligences can perhaps be more clearly understood if 
we consider how even the directive principle or ‘soul’ of an animal 
organism can raise mere inanimate chemical elements to a vastly 
higher level. An animal organism is composed of only a small 
number of the chemical elements, some sixteen or so out of ninety- 
two, of which carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen are the 
principal ones. If these elements are left to their own resources in 
a state of isolation they are incapable of anything more than their 
comparatively simple chemical activities. Left to themselves they 
can never rise above this level. But now consider the brain tissue 
of any of the higher animals with its sense imagery of sight, hearing 
and the rest. This tissue consists of the same chemical elements 
and no more, and is ultimately reducible to them again. Yet they 
have been built up into this highly complex tissue under the directive 
action of the vital principle of the organism (preceded indeed by 
that of former organisms, since the food taken in by any animal 
is already organic) so that their material energies function in a 
manner which altogether surpasses anything they can do when 
the elements are left in their native mineral state. They have beer 
raised to the psychic though still exclusively material level, so that 
the same chemical elements produce the sense images of colour 
sound, smell and so on, since, as we have said, there is nothing 
supermaterial in any organism lower than man. The continuous 
process of anabolism in every individual organism is recapitulating 
the long and laborious process of phylogeny and receives its powet 
from it. The difference lies in this, that in phylogeny this raising o} 
mineral elements to the living and sentient levels was taking place fo 
the first time and for this the directive power of angelic intelligence: 
was necessary. If self-winding clocks have ever been invented the 
process inside each clock is purely mechanical, but nothing less 
than a human intelligence could have originated the mechanism 
Once again, the animal-soul does not add any new energy tc 
those already supplied by the chemical elements over which i 
rules; its influence is exclusively directive as the artist’s influenc 
over the paints he uses is directive when he produces what may bi 
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a masterpiece. The paints were there before, but not the picture. 
So the chemical elements, once they are made subject to the soul’s 
directive influence by their incorporation into the organism, are 
by this fact enabled to exercise their own energies more fully and in a 
specifically higher way. 

Now this same principle applies in the case of the action of angelic 
intelligences upon the energies of the matter which functions in 
the process of evolution. Far from adding any new energies or 
doing the work in place of the material agents, their function is 
exclusively directive. It is this directive action which enables these 
material agents to function in a specifically higher manner, so as to 
produce in the course of successive periods the structures and 
functions of vegetable and animal life. Nor are the principles of 
natural selection, environment, or any other proposed by the science 
of biology excluded, nor any of the laws of heredity centred in the 
genes which are now the subject of such intensive study since the 
day when the Abbé Mendel laid the foundation of the science of 
Genetics, since all these biological factors are themselves instruments 
in the hands of the higher directive power. A woodcarver directs 
the action of his chisel, yet it is the chisel itself which cuts the wood 
by virtue of the shape and sharpness of its steel edge: the carver’s 
mind and hands are directive only. 

It seems therefore that by their united co-operation upon the 
energies of primeval matter through the vast ages of stellar, planetary 
and biological evolution, angelic intelligences have directed their 
activity according to the definite plan of God, drawing out this 
plan by successive stages, rising up through the sub-atomic, mineral, 
vegetable and animal levels. The whole purpose of this plan is the 
production, through created causes upheld by God’s sustaining 
power throughout, of the body of Adam and so of Mankind itself. 
Fo suppose evolution as producing anything less than the body of 
Adam is to tell a story which has no point to it; but evolution 
envisaged in the light of theology which has as its entire purpose 
the production of a body fit to be the co-partner of a spirit-soul 
is full of grandeur. Cosmic evolution may lead up to many another 
race of rational beings, we have no means of knowing beyond the 
conjecture that so inconceivably vast a universe would seem to 
point in that direction. In any case the material cosmos seems to 
be an organic unit with all its parts interdependent, so that if there 
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be many and perhaps very many races of rational beings the evolution 
of the whole cosmos has led up to each. It may therefore be literally 
true that it has taken the evolution of the entire universe to produce 
the material element in man’s nature, yet this does not exclude the 
possibility of it having simultaneously done the same for an 
indefinite number of other rational creatures — not human, but 
material and rational, should these also be part of God’s creative 
plan. In either case the successive development of a plan conceived 
by a Mind, divine and angelic, and expressed through the activity 
of material causes, reflects the majesty of God — caeli enarrant 
gloriam Dei. True science always shows forth the glory of God, it is 
only when some false philosophy subjects the facts to its own 
perverted end that it turns the pure waters of scientific truth into a 
muddy stream. 

Provably most people admit the existence of certain physical 
evils in nature, evils, moreover, which preceded by vast periods of 
time the first advent of man. If we accept angelic agency as the 
normal instrument of God’s providence over the material cosmos, 
the presence of these pre-human evils seems to have an explanation, 
since these angelic agents presumably did not wholly exclude fallen 
spirits bent upon producing disorder. For when they sinned God no 
more annihilated their native powers over matter than He has 
annihilated their substantial being, since He always respects the 
creature’s power of free will. 

No divine ‘intervention’ therefore is needed to explain evolution. 
Throughout its course evolution is due, not partly to created and 
partly to uncreated causality, as though the latter had to step in 
and supply for the inadequacy of the former; it is due wholly to 
both. Whether the agent at work is a chemical or an angelic agent, 
both are equally within the sphere of created causes, and God 
does not intervene into the created sphere because He is already 
there by His sustaining power, and has, moreover, already committed 
to angelic agents the plan of evolution which He has willed they 
should bring to completion. God no more intervenes with evolution 
than He intervenes with the work of a cook in preparing the dinner. 
We shall never get any further until we dismiss the absurd conventior 
of isolating the modern sciences from scholastic philosophy and 
theology, a severance which is one of the products of the post: 
Reformation rift between Catholic and Protestant culture. 
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PHILOSOPHY means intuitive reflexion. 

One may doubt whether, outside philosophy, there exists a 
reflective attitude in the rigorous and accurate sense which this 
word has received in Thomistic philosophy during the last twenty 
years. Moreover, are we not entitled to claim that this meaning has 
always been given to the word by the genuine philosophers? What 
Plato and Aristotle considered as a philosophical reflexion, is still 
accepted as such by the modern philosophers. At least, in the epochs 
when the notion of philosophy is in danger of sinking, do we not 
allow ourselves to rediscover in the classics, Saint Augustine, 
Saint Thomas, Kant, Hegel or Bergson, the balanced achievement 
of an attitude which we ourselves are losing? 

Philosophical reflexion — which I like to call also total reflexion 
—is the art, and consequently the method, of becoming aware of 
what we are in our ontological substance, of what we affirm in our 
metaphysical assertions, of what we love, when we devote absolutely, 
to the presence of the Creator, the whole human community of 
which we are members, both dependent and independent. 

In philosophy, the only result of importance is our attention to 
God and our consecration to his creative presence in ourselves. 
No matter where a philosopher puts the starting point of his 
reflexion, whether in the analysis of the aesthetic moment, or in 
the criticism of scientific methods, or in the observation and 
guidance of our political, economic and cultural solidarity, as soon 
as he touches, inside that particular experience, the Creator’s 


1 A paper given to the Aquinas Society, Cambridge. 
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impulse, he will let himself be carried forward by this animatin 
presence, and will come to what makes the core of his discovery 
that we are beings who affirm and want God as well as ourselve 
and other people, because, in us and ‘quodam modo’ through us 
God affirms and loves himself as well as he loves and affirms us 
as well as he affirms and loves in us, and through us, all the member 
of the human Community, all the created world. 

For a philosopher who has agreed to put the problem in the 
way, any human behaviour is worth thinking about, because an 
human gesture is a gesture of God. But the more we go down th 
scales of values and creatures, the more this divine presence | 
refracted and dispersed. One does not begin philosophy by thinkin 
about experiences which, being at the horizon of the divine landscaps 
are lost in the shadows of our judgements and of our decisions. W 
discover the philosopher in ourselves when we think abot 
experiences into which we throw ourselves entirely, in which th 
divine presence shines with full intensity. How presumptuous ar 
the epistemologists who try to initiate us in the difficult probler 
of the objectivity of our knowledge while confining our attentio 
to the act of knowing a well-particularised material object! It - 
not our petty daily choices which we examine when we discuss tk 
problem of freedom. There is so little of our freedom and of tk 
Creator’s Love enveloped in those dilemmas of minor importance 
On the contrary, one becomes a philosopher when one fee 
absolutely involved in a situation of crisis. Our condition as persor 
destined for death is one such critical situation. 

For an experimental philosopher who makes a point of analysir 
the ontological elements that his reflexion has revealed, death pw 
a fascinating problem of methodology. Indeed this experienc 
reveals to him to some extent the paradoxical aspect of h 
condition. Here we have a human act that no living man will eve 
make without destroying himself irremediably. Here we have a 
experience about which we have no evidence. Of course we coul 
inquire into the numerous clinical and biological studies whic 
have been written on physical death; we could also pay attentio 
to the descriptions which people rescued from suicide or near-fat 
casualties have given of their adventures. But medical diagnos 
as well as sensational accounts are given from a view-point whic 
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is not the one adopted by the metaphysician. The doctor lives 
outside the dying person whom he is assisting. What he does is 
experimental science; consequently the interior conflict, the free 
decisions and the ontological affirmations of the sick people are 
completely beyond the scope of his clinical methods. As for us, 
we intend to work as experimental philosophers; if we speak about 
death, it is our death that we shall try to analyse and, thence, the 
death of our neighbour as far as we are freely committed to it. 
When we observe as philosophers our behaviour as free men, we 
adopt towards ourselves a total attitude. Indeed while it reveals to 
us what constitutes the essence of our acts, our analysis of ourselves 
is also a way of bringing to life in ourselves that existential readiness, 
to accept the intellectual and voluntary dynamism of which we are 
becoming more conscious. And so philosophising does not mean 
only thinking, but, realizing what we are thinking. 

On this point, the doctor and the philosopher have diametrically 
opposite moral obligations. The physician talks to you about death 
to protect you from it; the philosopher puts you in contact with 
your death to oblige you to die — with a view to following in your 
wake. 

Actually when he discourses about death, the philosopher finds 
the same difficulties that he meets every time he debates about a 
metaphysical subject. He might give —and in fact most of the 
theistic philosophers do — an irrefutable proof of the existence of 
God; but he cannot claim, if he really has reached the heart of the 
matter, that his deductions close the question. If there is any 
philosophy which can bring us in contact with the ontological data, 
its main problem will be to keep the problems open, and not to 
try to put a definite end to the controversies; it will have, for instance, 
to show that we cannot bring to a close the proof we give to our- 
selves of the existence of God, but that we have to grow deeper 
and deeper in affirming that God exists for us as our Creator at 
this very moment. We shall be giving a definite proof of the existence 
of God, of the immortality of the soul, of our solidarity with the 
human community when we come to find ourselves in absolute 
ontological circumstances, and to fix our judgement and our will 
in an irrevocable way. May I put it like this: we are not yet 
philosophers, we are becoming philosophers, and we shall be 
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philosophers for ever when we die. For, as I hope to show, there is, 
in the act of dying, besides a theological moment, a philosophicall 
moment. And this philosophical moment is of such an absolute: 
character that it explains why we die of it. 

It is now understandable how a philosopher is able to speak: 
about death. He speaks of it as of a process of which he has an 
intuitive knowledge; inside his temporal and genuinely present: 
activity, he experiences the promise and the incipient realization of 
his death. 

This last statement is not so dogmatic as one might think. Even 
a loose phenomenological analysis of the awakening of our con- 
sciousness in ourselves shows us that our life of knowledge and 
love is a sequence of dialectical descents which bring us step after 
step down, from an apparently total apprehension of reality to a 
completely objective grasp of being and a totally free option in 
respect of it. In order to convince us of that movement of our 
reflexion, let us dwell on the aesthetic moment and the releasing of 
poetical creation in our consciousness. In my opinion, it is the most 
concrete and the best way to let you understand the phenomeno- 
logical method, the method which we need to use to put ourselves 
in the condition in which we are best fitted to reflect on death. 

Poetical vision appears to us as manifestly total: it is the evidently 
closed revelation of a complete, coherent, perfectly balanced 
universe, subsisting in its self-containing harmony. We grasp in 
ourselves — and at this moment of aesthetic awareness, we do not 
distinguish ourselves from the exterior world—a rhythm, the 
cadence of which seems to be suspended in itself and does not 
need to be expressed. We catch a chord which introduces itself, 
at that moment, as identical with the law of its harmony. We feel 
we are poets, not because we express in a poetical way a poetical 
world which would be distinct from ourselves, but because we 
awake to poetry inside a poetical world, because we discover that 
we are indistinctly identified with something which is both ourselves 
and the exterior world, and which is poetry. If there is poetry, it is 
not because there are poets or because there exist poetical situations, 
but simply because poetry reveals itself to itself. And it reveals 
itself without yet making a separation between a poetical con- 
sciousness and a lyrical universe. I have read little English poetry 
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since my sixth form, twelve years ago, so that I cannot bring you 
English texts in which a poet describes that primitive intuition; in 
French literature, I could refer you to Baudelaire, Rimbaud, or the 
Art Poétique of Verlaine; in German, may I suggest Hélderlin and 
Novalis. At least Ican remind you of Jean Cocteau’s films: Orpheus, 
ot The Blood of a Poet. If poetry consisted only in the indistinct 
apprehension of a poetical universe which presented itself as being 
apparently the whole poetical consciousness, there would be no 
poets, there would be no poetical creations. There would be only'a 
poetical silence, and this silence, like any silence of the primitive 
consciousness, would be ambiguous. As a matter of fact poetical 
inspiration finds its starting point in this ambiguity and there begins 
what Hegelians call the unhappiness of the aesthetic consciousness. 
As soon as he becomes aware of his poetical inspiration, the poet 
feels that the primitive harmony is leaking out through a crack in 
its totality. In what he sees and hears, at the very moment when he 
is convinced that his impression is the absolute and complete 
'Teality, he is already looking for something else, There is poetry, 
and generally speaking there is knowledge, in these two directions: 
on one side, what I feel is entirely mine; on the other side, what I 
feel seems completely exterior to me and completely independent 
of me. That opposition comes to light in the details of the literary 
composition. Is not the poet equally inclined, and almost at the 
same time, to desire that everybody should feel as he does, since 
he is convinced of the universal truth of his poetical intuition, and 
yet to want to be the only man who feels it, convinced that others 
would be unable to do so? It is a situation which implies a real 
incoherence, and an undeniable instability. At the origin of the 
aesthetic intuition, there is a sort of break in the primitive equilibrium 
which makes us unable to remain in the middle of the Universe 
which has just been revealed to us. In order to become a poet, one 
“has in some way to give up poetry. 

In the face of the crack which is splitting our primitive intuition, 
there are two possible attitudes, opposed and yet necessarily com- 
plementary. From one point of view, the unhappiness of the 
consciousness which cracks and. breaks itself cannot be repaired. 
The poet will for ever live on his memories: he will remain for 
ever a soul in quest of a lost continent, a child who cannot go back 
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to the country of his dreams. It is the moment of pure immanence, 
in which consciousness, now aware of itself, creates by its own 
activity alone the paradoxes of its reflexion. But on the other side, 
we are also entitled to see in that crack a window opening onto 
something else, a glimpse, the call of something transcendent.” 
Poetry which reveals itself to us as an indistinct universe is not 
only a primitive sensation; it is also an object of poetry. And in the 
same way, the poetry cannot be reduced to the condition of that 
intemporal and interchangeable consciousness, such as we have 
just met at the birth of lyrical effusion. The poet is really interested 
in one thing: to get from the object of his contemplation the meaning 
of what it represents; poetical objects become ciphers of a transcend- 
ance; they give evidence about a certain kind of absolute, and in 
that sense they become symbols. Hence, from the objective view- 
point, poetry is already a transcending activity: inside its materiality, 
the object denies what it appears to be, in order to refer to something 
deeper in itself. But also from the subjective viewpoint, there is in 
the poetic activity a process of surpassing. The poet discovers the 
real sense of his task: rather than to keep in contact with the poetical 
emotion, he has to detach himself from it, to forget all the elements 
which would make of him a definitely well-characterized poet 
among all poets, and to discover by reflexion the universal activity 
of any consciousness — which is to conjure up the transcendent. 
Here again is a transcending activity: the transition from the 
subjective consciousness to the universal consciousness. By way of 


2 What we say about aesthetic knowledge can be applied to any primitive intuition. 
A poet, when he discovers the intentionality of the poetical phenomenon, exceeds 
it in both horizontal and vertical directions. For his aesthetic hope, he discovers a 
new dimension. While breaking the wall of an objectivity which was apparently total 
as it introduced itself at the first moment, we try to get ourselves straight on to the 
furthest limits of objectivity: we discover the universe inside which the iniital 
sensation took its origin. But this new exploration of our first experience does not 
give us the deep meaning of poetical fact. We have only opened wide the field of our 
investigations, we have not yet gone into it deeply, we have not yet driven inside 
what, in our global sensation, cannot be reduced to our conceptualization. However, 
from the very fact that we acknowledge that our effort to extend our information in 
a horizontal direction is inadequate, we ought to confess that we have ipso facto 
reached a deeper level and that we have given way to a vertical movement of trans- 
cendence, As soon as we admitted that it is of no use to us to take up an attitude 
towards peotry in order to know a great deal more about it, we acknowledge that 


we are just in the process of acquiring that interior knowledge which seemed 
inaccessible to us. 
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confirmation, may I simply suggest how often a poet turns into a 
prophet ? 

This transformation of poetry has a double character: it puts 
the poet as well as the object of his contemplation nearer the 
transcendent source of any lyrical aspiration, but it also plunges 
the poet as well as his object deeper into the poetical cosmos. Of 
course, when he tries to recover his primitive intuition, the poet 
has to express it in words, and those words seem to detach him 
from what he intends to describe, because they are essentially 
inadequate. But it is equally true to notice that any symbolical 
style is a sort of incantation: it brings back to the literary 
consciousness the confused and sluggish sensations which awakened 
it. Any poetical correspondence works as an echo; it brings back 
to the subject his former invocation of that world from which he 
sees he is divided now for ever. 

And so poetry starts a dialogue. From the Universe comes a 
murmur to which the poet lends his words and his symbols. The 
poet’s song grows firmer and gets larger and larger; it penetrates 
deeper and deeper in successive spheres of immanence; it answers 
cries which are more and more interior to the poet himself. Cosmic 
noise turns into a concert of voices which grow more and more 
personal. Poetry becomes a dialogue between poets. Would the 
contrary be possible? Do you believe that a poet would ever express 
himself if he were not sure, even only in a confused way, of addressing 
other poets? And if he cannot escape his condition as a poet, is it 
not because he is convinced that his poetical message brings poetry 
to birth in other consciousnesses? Every ‘Art of Poetry’ is some 
sort of maieutic treatise, or if you like a treatise on set poetical 
midwifery. 

Poetry gives itself a body. The poet becomes aware of the operating 
processes of his art, and conversely he realizes that his divination is 
based on a technique through which his audience can come into 
contact with him. It is the distinction between I and Thou which 
awakes us to the consciousness that we are material bodies, that 
‘we turn ourselves into flesh and matter, by means of our language, 
gestures, emotions, character and so on. We need words and rhythms 
to share our poetical intuition with other people; we need a look, 
a certain ability of miming and re-echoing in order to re-perceive 
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our primitive intuition which takes the shape of a song of a poem 
of a ballet or a melody. 

At this stage of our analysis, we have discovered the three 
directions that our transcendent dynamism takes as soon as the 
_primitive intuition breaks itself. Firstly, our intuition transcend: 
itself inside itself, it brings us to recognize the common characte: 
of our poetical activity; secondly it is actively embodied in what we 
would call in a very exact way a poetical ‘body’, and finally 1 
obliges us to acknowledge that the movement of our persona 
lyricism is not self-regulating, but that it receives its direction from 
outside ourselves. 

Now that we have cast some light on the foundations of the 
elementary processes of human activity, we can anticipate th 
conclusions of a complete phenomenology. Indeed we cannot her 
paint a complete picture of the systematic ascent which would have 
brought us from the threshold of consciousness to the sphere o 
voluntary operation, from the purposeful effort to the exterio: 
expansion of being, from individual action to social action, or fron 
social action to action clothed in superstitious or religious meaning 
to emerge finally at the necessary being of action, in the realm 0: 
philosophy. After all, when we analysed the conditions of poetica 
knowledge, we did nothing else than determine the conditions o: 
every human action. In every human action, there is a call from th 
transcendent which brings man to surpass himself, and_ thi: 
transcendence takes place on three different levels: a level of dialogue 
a level of material embodiment, a level of absolute transcendence 
Let us put it like this: to be aware of ourselves and to accept our 
selves in order to make ourselves is tantamount to accepting fo: 
ourselves and to achieving actively first our body, secondly the humat 
community of freedoms in which we share and thirdly the Creatin; 
dynamic force which puts us in the absolute. 

But, as we have suggested, this will to surpass ourselves canno 
be definite for beings who live in time. Every time we consent t 
transcend ourselves, we come up against our intrinsic contingenc 
which makes us corporeal beings in a world of perceptions an 
desires, which makes us the members of a community of love an 
work and which constitutes us created intelligences and wills 
Hence, every time our objective judgement and our freedom o 
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accepting tries to transcend itself, it does nothing more than reach 
a higher level of immanence of which it perceives for a moment the 
apparent equilibrium. At the next stage, the dynamism which pushes 
us forward begins its course again. Our consents follow us as well 
as our refusals. And we go ahead along our interior way up to the 
privileged moment of our history, the moment when we take at 
last the supreme decision. Far from vanishing into our past without 
having any bearing on our last decision, our present actions precede 
us and prepare us for the final confrontation of ourselves with our 
triple intentionality: our projection in a material world, our 
communion with the common good inside the human community 
and our answer to the Creator’s love. 

It is impossible to arrive at a complete conception of what death 
means without examining all those phenomenological circles which 
come into the description of the interior history of every con- 
sciousness. Philosophy during these last two centuries has emphasized 
strongly how necessary a complete phenomenological approach is 
for dealing with the essential problems of philosophy. I have tried 
to show this with one simple example. This of course, is not the 
place to resume analyses set forth by Hegel or Blondel, or the 
masterly work of Bergson or Merleau-Ponty. Suffice it to say that 
their descriptions converge on the same fundamental data of 
consciousness: we live by a mortal dynamism. 

This last formula resumes a paradox, but it must be accepted as 
it is put because beneath it there lies a truly paradoxical situation. 
This situation, since it is paradoxical, is one of those situations of 
crisis which I mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 

In the order of our critical judgements and of our value judgements 
we claim to reach an absolute objectivity. As a matter of fact we 
have only an imperfect and inchoative intuition. Our material 
body prevents us from being fixed in certainty and objectivity. At 
the same time as our senses put us in contact with the materiality 
of the world and of other persons, they hang a screen between us 
and the interior of the material world of other people. We come 
close to being only through the sensible world. Without our senses 
the transcendent ascent is not possible. But we must say also that 
our intelligence, as soon as it is awakened cannot remain fixed 
inside the intuition of its own activity: it must express its own 
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certitudes; it has to use words and sensible representations of wha 
it knows already from inside. Consequently our intelligence begin: 
to detach itself from itself and to stand back to look at truth. 

Hence to claim to reach total objectivity means automatically tc 
separate oneself from one’s sensible knowledge, to detach onesel! 
from one’s own body. Therefore, already on the level of sensible 
knowledge, it appears that death means a tearing and separatior 
of the soul from the body. At the level of our desires, the necessity 
of a break is much more striking. 

None of our loves can be brought to birth if it does not end in ¢ 
material desire. How unreal it is to discuss, as was done for so lon; 
a time, whether our human loves can ever be disinterested. Ontologic 
ally disinterested in their principle and in their term, they necessarih 
embody themselves in desires. Well then, these desires cannot b 
disinterested: they are corporeal and consequently selfish. At thi: 
level of ourselves, the dialectic of master and slave can be by al 
means applied to our interior life. As we gaze in at the thing w 
desire, there occurs a will to annihilate it in order to possess i 
entirely. This gaze translates exactly our determination to reduc 
the ‘thou’ that we are looking at to the pure condition of an objec 
of our desires; we refuse to allow the condition of an autonomou 
and free person to the slave-being that we wish to dominate. Bu 
this process of reduction contradicts the essence of our intentions 
Once we had destroyed freedom in the human being we love, ou 
desire would have killed itself. For essentially we desire only thos 
who are able to answer us, and to answer us that they agree to u 
willingly. Hence the master becomes the slave of his slave; hi 
depends indeed, to achieve his desire, on a mutual look of desir 
on a free decision from the person he wants to possess entirely 
Here again, love, to become completely itself, has to escape th 
trammels of our body, in order to avoid this contradiction whic! 
is an intrinsic constituent of our material desires. 

But it is not sufficient to provoke this mortal separation in a 
over-simple way, not abiding by the ontological conditions of th 
decision we shall have to take. Suicide does not realize that kind ¢ 
ultimate liberation. In the cases where it does not proceed from 
perverse intention or from cowardice, it proceeds at least from 
lack of judgement and from a lack of loyalty towards what mak 
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us in our essence. It is an act against nature. Well, should I try to 
escape the conflicts which make me alive, simply by giving myself 
the illusion of stopping their evolution? In doing so, I show simply 
that I have not grasped correctly the origin of my desire to divide 
myself from my body. This will is an intimation from my Creator; 
thus, it is an act of which God only has the initiative in me, to 
which he asks me to consent before I co-operate in it with him. 
Therefore the moment of my death is quite unforeseeable; I am not 
the primary and complete author of it; its first author does not live 
in these temporal conditions which are mine. Every truly divine 
decision by which God introduces himself into time involves that 
suddenness, that unforeseeable character which is the absolutely 
transcendent mark of any intervention of the Eternal in time. 

At this point of my essay, I fear that I am dangerously incomplete, 
that I may not be explaining completely the paradoxical aspect of 
this act of dying. I may perhaps be tempting you to believe that we 
are dealing with a decision of our soul alone. Man, not only his 
soul, thinks, wants and loves. Human reflexions and desires proceed 
from a substantial composite of body and soul; they are brought 
to birth and they have any efficacy that they do have on the sole 
condition that they embody themselves. It is just the same for our 
act of dying. That is the reason why it is so paradoxical, and so 
contradictory that we suffer as a result of it. Of course, our body 
takes part in our liberation; it plays a passive rdle, the one about 
which we think when we first think of our death. But it has also 
an active réle which is not often emphasized and about which I 
should like to say more. Truly speaking, I shall only repeat in decent 
Christian words what the scholastic philosophers understood when 
they spoke about the so-called ‘transcendental relation of soul to 
body after death’. 

_» For all the thoroughness with which he can take hold of himself, 
man, even in his act of dying, has only a limited sphere in which 
to work: his body that is, with all its possibilities, and its defects, 
its character, its civil status, the contingent situation of the world 
at this moment. To be completely the author of his works, to be: 
entirely the son of his own will and of his freedom, in short to make 
himself absolutely, man should be able to give himself the body 
which fits him and to determine exclusively to his own taste the 
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kind of relations he would like to keep up with other people. If 
such is the case, when we come to that absolute and definite moment 
of our life, we shall leave this body which has been the absolutely 
necessary condition of our spiritual ripening. We shall give to 
ourselves the body we have learned to desire for ourselves. This 
natural demand by which we have to bring ourselves again, in 
some way, to physical life, this transcendental relation of our soul 
to our body, is the corner-stone for the theology of the resurrection 
of the flesh. Of course you will allow me to remain on the threshold 
of this question. It is as a philosopher that I am addressing an 
audience of philosophers. The perspectives which seem to open 
here do so within the domain of theology. I shall be satisfied with 
reminding you that the natural desire we perceive in ourselves to 
build our body, reflects, at the level of our incarnation in the sensible 
world, this feeling — we may call it a desire or an expectation or a 
requirement — in which the philosopher finds himself at the end 
of his reflexive effort. . 

What is true for my embodiment in the temporal is also true of 
all the relations that define my being. When I die, everything is 
questioned and I have to accept this complete emancipation of 
myself, which makes me free to dispose definitely and irrevocably 
my whole self in entire consciousness of the decisions that I take. 
In this way I have also to define my position towards the human 
community. Indeed any decision of my freedom ‘situates’ me ipso 
facto in front of other people. 

We do not intend to examine the awakening of our freedom in 
more details than we have done the birth of aesthetic consciousness. 
On this point, we should recommend St Thomas’s penetrating obser- 
vations in his Commentary on the Book of Sentences. We could 
also refer to the analyses that Merleau-Ponty made of desire at the 
level of primitive consciousness and affectivity. Roughly speaking 
we could come to the conclusion that our real desires are brought 
to birth by the desire of another man who finds his pleasure in us. 
To tell the truth pleasure is brought to birth in us; and this word 
‘generation’ is more than metaphor, it is a real philosophical analogy. 
Freedom is brought to birth in us by the free assent of another 
human freedom. Hence, if we pay a little attention to the origins of 
our freedom, we are bound to observe how much our own personal 
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freedom is essentially communication and communion. Therefore 
it is inconceivable that we should put the problem of our freedom 
without connecting it profoundly with the question of our human 
solidarity. Human beings achieve their freedom and that of all their 
brothers in mankind both when they accept or refuse their own 
freedom and when they accept or refuse the love of all other people; 
when in fact they exercise in any way this freedom which other 
people have irrevocably risked in them. 

I am very sorry that I have had to explain to you in such a 
schematic and dogmatic way what it is that constitutes the essence 
of our freedom and of our communion in the love that all human 
persons implicitly have for each other. But had I not done so, you 
might fail to understand — and the blame for it would have lain 
with me — how it is that our death achieves that reciprocity of 
consciousnesses and of freedoms. 

In the first place death brings us the unique opportunity of 
making a definite decision. It puts us in a condition which allows 
us to fix ourselves for ever in an attitude of accepting or to twist 
ourselves for ever in an eternal and contradictory refusal of all 
other men. In the distress which the death of a friend or of a relative 
brings upon us, there is more than a phenomenal affliction, there is an 
ontological shock. To the degree that freedom tries to realize 
itself in a total way, it causes its decision to be echoed in all other 
consciousnesses and freedoms. It is just this transcendent call that 
we hear resounding in us; and because it brings us nearer to the 
instant in which we shall have to make our own final decision, it 
is on the point of bringing us to death. Fundamentally our dead 
call us. That is the answer to be given to the philosopher Ricoeur, 
who says he refuses to deal with the problem of death because our 
dead do not answer us. If they do not answer, it is for the very 
reason that they are calling to us. Whatever my own decision may 
be, my act of dying will seal in a total way my solidarity within the 
community of freedoms; my decision appears to be the definite 
answer I shall give to all the other men who are inviting me to fix 
myself in the absolute. Here again, when I die, I accept the 
paradoxical condition which is mine. I am brought to freedom in 
order to take independent decisions for which I alone shall be held 
responsible; yet, far from engaging only myself, those decisions 
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will make the happiness of all those who consent to this mutual 
interdependence, and the unhappiness of all those for whom Hell 
is defined in the Sartrian way: ‘Hell is the other people’. On one 
side, my act of dying concerns myself alone; on the other side, at 
the very moment when I have to break off sensible relationship 
with my neighbours, everybody is intrinsically interested in my 
ontological decision. 

From a dead man we expect an absolute unselfishness. Because 
he has accepted implicitly for ever, whatever his explicit choice may 
be, the sovereign ascendancy of the transcendent over him, he has 
agreed for ever to put himself in the shade. A dead man is perfectly 
tangential to God, and in that position, as Bergson observed so 
exactly when speaking about the Catholic Mystics, by coming into 
this contact, the dead man gains an attitude of total humility. The 
dead are completely open to the work of God and of all other 
freedoms. Hence, in a very true sense, our free actions constitute 
them: that is the deep reason for what we call ‘the worship of the 
dead’. Conversely, because they have no longer to build themselves. 
the dead do not expect anything more from us. And so being fixed 
for ever in a present the notion of which escapes us, being for evet 
identical with their option, they constitute us intrinsically. Being 
needs our actions in so far as it is not constituting us definitely. 
God does not need us, because he is the absolute origin of ou 
existence; the dead do not need us, because, being completely 
identified with themselves, they are completely identified with the 
principle which constitutes us fundamentally. Once again we finc 
ourselves on the border-line between philosophy and theology 
These reflexions provide us indeed with the ontological substratun 
on which our dogma of the communion of saints constructs th 
theory of sanctification of the human community within the Mystica 
Body. Thus already we can understand from a purely philosophica 
standpoint, and without having recourse to theological data, wha 
the death of Jesus Christ means to a Christian. 

I must now attempt to summarize my thesis. From birth to death 
we are making an interior pilgrimage towards the final act of ou 
history by which we establish ourselves irrevocably in the presenc 
of God. We want to die, just because we already accept life an 
because life has no other purpose than to put us in the act of dyin; 
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absolutely. The only human, perfectly free action we shall ever do 
is that act of dying. Our temporal life is the active, progressive 
realization of that final choice, the only one which will normalize 
for ever our relations with God. That perspective is abundantly 
hopeful. If there had been no Incarnation of God, we should have 
lived this daily life without having the ability of meeting him before 
the final interview. For a philosopher, God is the Supreme Being, 
living behind him. In order to meet God, he has to turn round, to 
change radically his ontological position of being directed towards 
the world and other people, and become a being which can face 
God. This reversal is so radical that it means an ontological 
modification of our existential condition. To die is tantamount to 
meeting God and that is the reason why death, far from signifying 
a hopeless annihilation, is the joy of our life. Death is Hope. 
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THE EDITORIAL METHODS OF SOLESMES 


by 
DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


ENTHUSIASM for a ‘cause’ is likely to lead to overstatement, especially 
in making generalizations. Even without intending it, the earnest 
apostle runs the risk of misleading his audience or his readers. This, 
no doubt, explains the following oversimplified declaration by 
one of the leading preachers of Solesmes doctrine: 

Modern rhythmic signs, in our Solesmes choir-books, are no 
new invention, an innovation calculated to deprive us of our 
liberty; they are merely a modern way of reproducing the rhythmic 
signs found in the best MSS, and we have no more right to 
neglect them, if we wish to sing the melodies as they were intended 
to be sung, than we have to change the notes themselves.? 

The impression this gives is clear enough, viz. that the modern 
rhythmic signs of Solesmes merely represent those of the ancient 
MSS. As the writer of this passage must know well enough, many 
of the modern rhythmic signs do not represent signs in the ancient 
MSS, but are purely editorial additions. Such purely editoria 
additions include practically all the rhythmic signs which are to be 
found in the simpler melodies. Unfortunately, it is impossible tc 
tell from the Solesmes editions whether there is MS warrant for < 
particular rhythmic sign or not, for the printed books make nc 
difference between a MS sign and an editorial sign. Furthermore 
a particular sign in the MSS is liable to be given three differen 
interpretations according as one or other of the modern signs i 
selected to represent it. The matter, therefore, is not quite so simpl 


*Dom Aldhelm Dean, Solesmes — Its Work for Liturgy and Chant (published by 
The Society of St Gregory), p. 18. These ‘modern rhythmic signs’ have been addei 
by the Solesmes editors to the official notes of the Vatican Edition. They are of thre 
kinds: the dot indicates a doubling of the note, the horizontal line (or episema 
slightly lengthens notes, the vertical line (or episema) indicates an ‘ictus’ or down 
beat, i.e. the first beat of a binary or ternary measure. 
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as Dom Dean’s statement might lead us to suppose. Indeed, without 
qualification the impression it gives is quite false. 

The best corrective is provided by another apostle of Solesmes, 
Dom Desrocquettes, who writes as follows: 

I shall always remember the ‘indignation’ of Dom Mocquereau 
being warned that a friend of his, in his ‘simplicity’, had written 
somewhere that all the vertical episemas of this Credo [viz. 
Credo I in the Kyriale] were found in the MSS! No, of course, 
none of them, and even no indication of any length or stress 
could be found in the MSS that could indicate the ‘validity’ of 
any of these vertical episemas. In that particular case all came 
from Dom Mocquereau.? 

In fact not only the vertical episemas, but also the doubling 
dots of this Credo ‘all came from Dom Mocquereau’, as he himself 
made abundantly clear in his Monograph® on the piece to which 
Dom Desrocquettes refers us. 

When we turn to this Monograph we naturally expect to find 
Dom Mocquereau’s detailed reasons for inserting the episemas 
and dots in the places where we find them. Certainly some 
explanation is necessary to justify his treatment of the Vatican 
text. Yet the Monograph is far from satisfactory, especially in 
those places where the reasons for the treatment are least obvious. 
For example, we naturally want to know why the very first phrase 
(after the intonation) is treated as it is, with only one doubled note 
at its cadence and with an ‘ictus’ sign* under the F; 


(ii . U 
Fa- trem o- my- po- tén- tem 


E Article on ‘The Rhythmic Tradition in the MSS and the Rhythmic Signs of Solesmes’ 
in Liturgy (the organ of The Society of St Gregory), July 1953, p. 95. Dom 
Desrocquettes is referring, not to Dom Dean, but to a much earlier writer. 

/Number III of the Solesmes series of ‘Monographies Grégoriennes’, Le Chant 
Authentique’ du Credo (Desclée, 1922). wae , uy , ; 

| According to Solesmes theory the indivisible, basic unit in plainsong is the simple 
10te, represented in modern notation by a quaver. The quaver units are grouped into 
sinary and ternary measures in free sequence, with an ‘ictus (or down-beat) on the 
irst quaver of each measure. The ‘ictus’ sign (a) placed under a note (as in the musical 
Illustrations in these pages) indicates that a binary or ternary measure begins with 
hat note. Every doubled note (crotchet) automatically has an ‘ictus’ and normally 
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All that the Monograph tells us is (1) that this cadence is one o 
less importance and therefore does not require two doubled notes 
and (2) that correct Latin accentuation of a spondaic cadence? i 
best achieved by not doubling the accented syllable (p. 38). Bott 
of these statements are gratuitous assertions, and it is peculiarly 
piquant to be told that a spondee is best interpreted by being 
changed into an iamb! ‘In rising cadences’, continues the author 
‘the lengthening of the tonic accent is ordinarily forbidden’ (p. 39) 
By printing this statement in italics he makes it emphatic. But nc 
amount of emphasis can take the place of logical reasoning anc 
explanation. We may well ask: By whom is the lengthenin; 
forbidden? 

If we turn to Le Nombre Musical Grégorien® for further enlighten 
ment, we find a fuller statement, though, once again, withou 
explanation or logical argument. The same phrase from the Credc 
is quoted as an example of a spondaic cadence at the unisor 
approached from below, and Dom Mocquereau continues: 


It is difficult to give a rule which applies to all cases: 
(a) in general the doubling of the accent serves no purpose; 
(b) ordinarily it is forbidden; 
(c) sometimes it is allowed; 


(d) at other times, less often, it is necessary. 


also the first note of every neum (group of notes on one syllable); in these cases n 
additional sign is necessary to indicate the ‘ictus’. Thus in the musical illustratio: 
that follows, the ‘ictus’ falls on the first note of ‘Pa-’, on ‘trem’, on ‘po-’, and o 
‘tem’. Readers unfamiliar with the word or the sign are recommended to draw 
bar-line before each ‘ictic’ note. In that way they will clearly distinguish the binary an 
ternary measures. Although this exclusively binary and ternary grouping is an essentie 
element in Solesmes theory, it is unsupported by any literary evidence from the pas’ 
Similarly the Solesmes writers can adduce no ancient description or definition of th 
‘ictus’ in their special sense of the word, as a down-beat essentially without impulse 
actual or implied. (See, for instance, Dom Desrocquettes, Plainsong for Musician: 
p. 22). Furthermore there is not a single ‘ictus’ mark as such in any ancient MS 
all the authentic rhythmic signs concern the /engths of the notes. Dom Mocquerea 
and Dom Gajard admit this in Monographic Grégorienne IV, p. 11. 

° The terms ‘spondaic cadence’ and ‘dactylic cadence’ are employed in these page 
according to accepted plainsong usage. A ‘spondaic cadence’ has the accent on th 
penultimate syllable (e.g. ‘Redémptor’), a ‘dactylic cadence’ has the accent on th 
antepenultimate syllable (e.g. ‘Déminus’). 

° This is considered to be Dom Mocquereau’s most authoritative exposition ¢ 
Solesmes theory. 
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It is the musical context and taste that decide for or against 
the doubling; it is absolutely necessary to study each case on its 
merits. In practice one can follow the indications of the rhythmed 
books (Tome II, p. 313). 

Surely we do not need to be told that we ‘can follow the 
indications of the rhythmed books’; but what we should be told is 
why the books have been so rhythmed. To give a list of vague rules, 
unexplained and unjustified by scientific evidence, is yet another 
instance of Dom Mocquereau’s tendency to substitute an ipse dixi 
for a positive proof. But since he has told us that ‘it is absolutely 
necessary to study each case on its merits’, there can be no 
harm in following his advice and subjecting the cadence in question 
to a careful scrutiny.’ 


O- mn- po- lén- tem 


Here the spondaic cadence at the unison is preceded by a group 
of three notes (A-G-F), a melodic motive which occurs in various 
forms no less than twenty-seven times during the Credo, eleven 
times as above. Its rhythm is as clear as could be, especially when 
it emerges as pure ‘vocalise’ (without separate syllables to the 
individual notes) in the ‘Amen’: 


A- men 


The identity of this phrase with that at ‘omnipoténtem’ is 
emphasized by the identity of the melody immediately before it 
(‘saéculi’) with the melody of ‘Patrem’ (A-B flat-A). 

Once we have perceived the unmistakable rhythmic character of 
this motive (A-G-F) from the purely melodic point of view, it is 
interesting to see how the words are fitted to it. The first note (A) 


7%n the examination that follows I must acknowledge my debt to the late Canon 
Coilard’s admirable articles in La Petite Maitrise, 1935. 
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coincides in every case save one (‘de Déo véro’)® with a tonic accent 
either principal or secondary. The following table makes this clear 


A [A] G F G 
o- mni- po- | téntem 
invisi- | bi- li- um 
uni- | gé- ni- tum 
saé- cu- la 
de Dé- ° vero 
fa- cta sunt 
Vir- gi- ne 
fa- ctus est 
Pon- ti- fo) Pi- lato 
se- | pul- tus est 
se- | cun- dum Scrip-| turas 
déx- te- ram | Patris 
mor- tu- os 
Vi- Vi- fi- cantem 
con- | glo- Ti- fi- catur 
ec- | clé- Si- am 
A- men 


Certain points call for comment : 


(1) All three compound words have their secondary accents thus 
‘omni-poténtem, vivi-ficantem, congléri-ficatur’ — not according t 
the usual rule of counting back in twos from the principal accent 

(2) In one case (‘Péntio Pilato’) an extra note [A] is added tc 
accommodate an extra syllable. This is a recognized procedure it 
plainsong, and raises no problem. 


(3) But in nine other cases the G and F are united as a clivis® an 
set to the weak penultimate syllable of a dactylic cadence. Accordin 
to a rigid law — decreed by Dom Mocquereau — such a clivi 


® One exception out of seventeen! 


* According to accepted terminology, a clivis is a descending neum of two notes o 
one syllable. 
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should have an ‘ictus’ on its first note, which would necessarily 
destroy the ternary rhythm of the group A-G-F. But is this Solesmes 
rule about the ‘ictus’ at the beginning of such neums a sound one? 
How does it stand up to the test of the internal evidence of ‘the 
notes themselves’? I need only quote two or three other phrases 
from the Kyriale to expose its lack of solid basis in the Chant: 


10 
wt aS a 


Gra - f&- as Fi-i- us Pa- tm 


/2 
ge) i, Do-mi- ne 
- ns 
tearexray a 
Gtona Xi = 
jJé- su Chri-sle mi-$e- re-re no-his 


These examples are sufficient to show that for the Gregorian 
somposers the first note of a neum — if immediately preceded by 
an accent — did not always have what Solesmes call an ‘ictus’; 
for the neum in such circumstances may be the second part 
of a disintegrated larger neum, the first note of which has been 
separated to accommodate the accented syllable. This is exactly 
what happens to the initial neum of the Credo ‘Amen’ when its 
three notes (A-G-F) are divided to fit dactylic cadences. In every 
case, as the ‘Amen’ proves, it is a ternary group, with the ‘ictus’ on 
the A. 

If we look closer at this Credo, we find that the same melodic 
motive (A-G-F) occurs twice over when it is used for a dactylic 
cadence: 


° The ‘ictus’ marks in these three pairs of parallels have been added to clarify 
he point. Those in the first example of each pair are according to Solesmes; those 
n the second example are not. 
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A [A] G F A G 13 G 
in- Vie /t81 bi- —li- um 
Dé- 1 u- ni- gé- — ni- tum 
6- mni- a saé- cu- la 
6- mni- a fa- cta sunt 
Ma- ri- a Vit- gi- ne 
ho- [ ] mo, fa- ctus est 
pas- | sus et se- pul- tus est 
vi- | vos fe} es mor-_ tu- os 
apo- | sto-  li- cam ec- | clé- si- am 


If we study the first column here we shall again find that th 
initial A is in nearly every case associated with tonic accents, eithe 
principal or secondary. The apparent exceptions may be briefi 
examined: 


(1) The word ‘invisibilium’ may certainly be regarded as havin 
its secondary accent on the first syllable, the emphatic negative c 
which is all-important in contrast with ‘visibilium’. Even in Englisl 
although the normal emphasis is on the second syllable of ‘invisible 
it frequently moves to the first syllable when the word is contraste 
with ‘visible’. ; 

(2) ‘Passus’ and ‘vivos’ each have two notes on the first syllabl 
and this phenomenon naturally tends to give a sort of (musica 
secondary accent to the final syllable. 


(3) The only difficult case is ‘Maria’, the first syllable of whic 
cannot by any means be regarded as accented. It is the one genuir 
and clear exception (like ‘de Déo véro’ above) that proves th 
rule.’ In every other case the A coincides with an accent or 
pseudo-accent. 

In two cases we notice that the middle note (G) of the ternai 
group (A-G-F) is missing (at “hémo’ and ‘vivos’). This point w: 
be mentioned later. 

In two other cases (‘Déi unigénitum’ and ‘apostdlicam’) a 
extra syllable is accommodated (as in ‘Péntio Pilato’ above) t 
adding another A. 


“It is a recognized phenomenon in all vocal music that sometimes the music 
rhythm overrides the natural rhythm of the words. 
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When the Solesmes Antiphonale Monasticum appeared in 1934, 
ne of its most notable editorial improvements was in the treatment 
f spondaic cadences: at last they were (in many cases, though not 


Il) given their natural, normal, spondaic treatment — two doubled 
dotted) notes: 


T es Pe-trus Eccevenet pro- phe-ta magnus 


t is interesting to notice that these particular cadences are of no 
eater importance as cadences than that of ‘omnipoténtem’ in 
e Credo! In previous Solemnes editions the first syllable of 
Pétrus’ was left as an ordinary (i.e. short) note, while the first 
yllable of ‘magnus’ was marked (somewhat equivocally) with a 
n0rizontal episema.*” Such an improvement in the editing of the 
ntiphonale Monasticum, although not consistently maintained, 
ives grounds for hope that ultimately Solesmes may altogether 
abandon their abnormal, unnatural, affected treatment of the 
accented syllable. 

Now the second of these examples provides a close melodic and 
rhythmic parallel to the phrase of the Credo we have been studying: 


The antiphon melody in which this cadence occurs is frequently 
employed in the Antiphonale, and often enough (as when set to the 
word ‘tardabit’) the middle note of the ternary group is omitted — 
just as we found at the word ‘hémo’ in the Credo. Clearly the 
cadences are identical: a sort of conventional ‘turn’ about the 
final note. There can therefore be no scientific reason whatsoever 


12 Denoting, not a doubling, but a slight prolongation without having the ‘ictus’! 
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for not treating such cadences consistently in every case, and a: 
Solesmes now treat them in the Antiphonale Monasticum: with twe 
doubled notes at the conclusion. The Credo must be corrected anc 
brought up-to-date. 

The phrase we have examined, then, is composed of two parts 
(1) a tenary group (sometimes extended to accommodate an extré 
syllable, as in ‘Péntio’, sometimes contracted by the omission 0 
the middle note, as in ‘hémo’); (2) a spondaic cadence of twc 
doubled notes, the second of which disappears when the formule 
is adapted to dactylic cadences (as in “factus est’). 

In his Monograph on the Credo, Dom Mocquereau is so blindec 
by his peculiar theories about the rhythmic importance of word, 
endings and the relative unimportance of the accented syllables 
that he never even notices the melodic existence, not to saj 
significance, of the group A-G-F.14 Having decided —on wha 
evidence? — to mark the F with an ‘ictus’ in order to give the 
spondaic cadence an iambic interpretation (!), he quite fails tc 
observe what is manifestly a characteristic melodic feature of the 
piece, occurring (as we have seen) no less than twenty-seven times 
with its rhythm unmistakably defined in the ‘Amen’. 

We can now pass to a second musical motive of Credo I: 


Here again we have a ternary group (G-F-A), leading to a spondai 
cadence at the unison. This cadence Dom Mocquereau treats in < 
normal spondaic fashion, although it would seem to be of ever 
less importance as a cadence than that at ‘omnipoténtem’. However 
let that pass. 


*° For this reason alone the F would have to lose its ‘ictus’, quite apart from th 
other fact we have established: that it is the third note of a ternary group! 

i The reader who finds this difficult to believe is invited to consult the Monograp 
for himself, especially the analytical melodic charts there provided. 
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: The ternary group (G-F-A) occurs nine times during the Credo, 
and in every case save one the initial G coincides with a tonic 
accent, principal or secondary: 


G F A G 
caé- li et térrae 
Dé- um de Déo 
lu- men de lumine 
de- | scén- dit de caélis 
non é- rit finis 
Fili- | 6- que pro- cédit 
locutus | est per pro- phétas 
san- ctam ca- thélicam 
u- num bap- tisma 


The solitary exception — if it really be an exception — is at ‘non 
srit finis’. But it is at least arguable that the emphatic ‘non’ may 
here be regarded as accented, as monosyllables often are. 

Dom Mocquereau, once again, fails to observe the melodic 
significance of this ternary group, the rhythm of which is clearly 
indicated by the accent on its initial note. He is prevented from 
seeing this obvious truth by his fixed determination to mark 
4s many word-endings as possible with the ‘ictus’, serenely oblivious 
that, in default of positive melodic, harmonic, metrical or 
quantitative indication to the contrary, an accent of itself indicates 
rhythm.» Indeed at ‘sanctam cathdlicam’ he completely obliterates 
the melodic identity of the ternary group by adding an unnecessary 
and undesirable doubling on the last syllable of ‘sanctam’— as 
undesirable and as unnecessary as the similar doubling on ‘unam’. 

As as example of accent defining rhythm where no overriding 
melodic, metrical or quantitative indication intervenes, we can see 
at once that the rhythm of the following two word-groups is identical : 


Déus et Déminus, 
Déminus Génitor. 


5 Not recognizing this, he regards the two words ‘Dominus’ and ‘Redémptor’ as 
1aving exactly the same rhythm! (See Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, Il, p. 254, and 


[, p. 60). 
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The varying positions of the word-endings make no difference to 
the rhythm,}® though they alter the phrasing: 


Dé-us ef Dé- mi- nus 
-_—~ ‘ 
3 
ae pens 
Dé-me-nus Gé-n- Gr 


The rhythmic identity is due to the identity of the accentual schemes. 
But Dom Mocquereau, with his penchant for putting the ‘ictus’ 
on word-endings, would regard these two phrases as rhythmically 


distinct: 
Pie peip p pi py 
’ 6 1 ee | 
tow 


Spetus ef Dé-m- nis 5 RE Te oe 


On the other hand, he is unable to appreciate the obvious rhythmic 

difference between the two lines: 

O salutaris hostia, 

Tantum érgo Sacraméntum. 
Each line, it is true, has eight syllables, but rhythmically that is all 
that they have in common. Nevertheless in syllabic plainsong 
settings Dom Mocquereau would offer us the following ‘authentic’ 
rhythmings: 


Faved 
Tan-taum .ér-go  Sa- cra- méu- tim 


Could anything be more absurd? Would any intelligent musician 
fail to observe that the first line is iambic and the second trochaic’ 
Could any musician worthy of the name be permanently satisfied 
with a theory whereby words in contradictory metres are sung tc 
syllabic melodies of identical rhythm ? 


*6 Except in languages in which the final syllable of the word is accented, e. g. French 
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So relentless is Dom Mocquereau in his campaign against the 
word-accent as a rhythmical determinant, that, rather than be 
guided by it, he would advocate the quite mechanical process of 
counting back in twos from the ‘next certain ictus’ as a means of 
discovering the objective rhythm (!) of a syllabic phrase. This verges 
on the comic when the ‘next certain ictus’ is itself fixed by the 
application of his own arbitrary rules. We thus find almost identical 
melodies edited with contradictory rhythms — each claiming to 
be the objective rhythm inherent in the melody. Here, for example, 
are two lines from two plainsong settings of the same words, printed 
on opposite pages of the latest Solesmes edition of the Graduale: 


’ 1 * 
Pange lingua gla-n-6- SE caceee Sangui nisque pre-t-0 - Si-.ss 


Obviously these are two versions of the same melody, derived 
either one from the other or both from some common melodic 
source. Such melodic variants as they contain are easily under- 
standable. But to me it seems quite inconceivable that, if the rhythm 
of one or other version was originally as Solesmes have indicated, 
the melody should then have been subjected to such flagrant ‘counter- 
thythm’ as Solesmes have indicated in the alternative version. I 
would willingly stake my reputation as a musician that in a hymn- 
melody of this kind a melodic variant in one part of a phrase 
(‘pretiési’?) would not involve an essentially different thythm in 
another part of that same phrase where the melody remains 
unaltered (‘sanguinisque’). Nobody knowing ‘one version with Dom 
Mocquereau’s rhythm could evolve the other version with Dom 
Mocquereau’s quite different rhythm. It is musically unthinkable. 
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But, of course, these particular Solesmes markings have no M' 
warrant whatever; they are simply the result of Dom Mocquereau’ 
home-made rules. Having decreed that the first note of a neur 
has an ‘ictus’ (word-accentuation and even metrical consideration 
notwithstanding), he has to put an ‘ictus’ in version A on the secon 
syllable of ‘lingua’. From this ‘next certain ictus’ he has (by anothe 
of his own rules) to count back in twos and mark an ‘ictus’ on th 
second syllable of ‘Pange’. According to him we now have th 
‘authentic’ Gregorian rhythm ! 

In fact, of course, the unassailable Solesmes rhythming of versio. 
B proves that their rhythming of version A must be wrong. A 
the metre is undeniably trochaic, the ‘ictus’ should come on th 
first syllable of ‘lingua’ in both versions. (We have already see: 
that the plainsong composers did not always attribute the ‘ictu: 
to the first note of a neum immediately after a tonic accent.)!” 

In the other line (‘sanguinisque’. . .’) the (obviously correct 
rhythming of B again shows that of A to be incorrect. But, her 
again, Dom Mocquereau is the victim of his own arbitrary rules 
Having decreed that spondaic cadences such as this are best treate 
without doubling the accented syllable and that the accent is bes 
separated from the ‘ictus’, he automatically puts an ‘ictus’ on th 
final note of the. phrase in version A, and then counts back in two 
from this ‘next certain ictus’ and (there being no neums to interruf 
his progress) mechanically drops ‘ictus’ marks on alternate notes 
It is idle to pretend that this is a scientific method of discoverin 
the authentic rhythm ; it is nothing better than a children’s game 
And a rhythmic theory which can readily accept the results s 
obtained is altogether too good for this world. 

It is almost certain that version B is earlier than version A, bu 
in any case the neum on the accent of ‘pretidsi’ in B shows that th 
corresponding syllable in A must have been ‘ictic-— even apa 
from metrical considerations. Nobody knowing one version coul 
have evolved the other (taking them both in Dom Mocquereau' 
rhythm) except in a mood of deliberate perversity. Obviously th 
phrase in version A has a feminine cadence, a trochaic cadenc: 
Several valid interpretations are possible, the most natural bein 


17 See above, p. 349. 
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with two doubled notes.!* Only one interpretation is quite impossible 
— Dom Mocquereau’s! 

If these examples have not been found sufficiently compelling 
as a reductio ad absurdum of Solesmes editorial methods, a glance 
at the ‘rhythmic edition’ of ‘Adéste fidéles’ will show to what depths 
of musical insensitivity it is possible to be reduced by living 
exclusively on the self-administered drug of a home-made theory, 
however plausible or ingenious. In the end the vision becomes so 
clouded that everything looks the same — and nothing can be seen: 


' ‘ ‘ 
- ' 4 . : 
ADES -TE Fi-DE- LES LAETI TRI-UMPHANTES: Ve-N¢ -TE, VE- 


y a ‘ 
RE- Mus, VE- Ni-TE A- Do-Ré-mus Do- Mi-NUM. 


A printed copy of this version — bearing the Imprimatur of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople! — is amongst my treasured collection 
of musical curiosities. | am not sure that it is not the gem of the 
entire collection. I need offer no comment beyond saying that it 
shows where the ‘word-ending’ mania and the ‘un-ictic word- 


18 Even if we were to double neither note — an unlikely rendering — but, instead, 
were to pause on the last note, such a pause would not be equivalent to Dom 
Mocquereau’s rhythming. A pause is a different thing from a positive doubling. A 
pause may occur independently of the ‘ictus’, as in so many trochaic hymn tunes, 
both of plainsong and later music, and in countless feminine cadences. Dom 
Mocquereau never understood this distinction. For him a different treatment oe 
cadence in syllabic phrases necessarily altered the rhythm of what had preceded it! 
(Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, Il, p. 310.) 
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accent’ theory and the ‘counting-back-in-twos’ trick logically lea 
us — to musical Bedlam! In the Chant the futility of such editorie 
methods can be concealed, because the results can be accepted (u 
to a point) as part of that ‘strange, unworldly, spiritual, Gregoria 
rhythm’, which is so different from the familiar, mundane, coarse 
everyday habits of other music! But when applied to a tune w 
already know, these same editorial methods are revealed for wha 
they are. 

But the ‘un-ictic word-accent’ theory can so easily be rotate b 
looking at some of the simplest and most familiar of plainson 
formulae. If, for instance, the ancient method of singing the feriz 
‘Déminus vobiscum’ at the Preface was as Solesmes would have u 
believe (with the accent of ‘vobiscum’ ‘un-ictic’): 


SSS 


F 
Vo- BIS - CUM 


then how did the cadence ever come to be sung as in the feste 
Preface: 


with the accent made ‘ictic’? Surely nobody, to whom the ‘un-ictic 
accent of the simpler version was an habitual practice and mode « 
thought, could ever have forgotten himself so lamentably as to pt 
an ‘ictus’ in a hitherto forbidden place in order to make the musi 
more festive! Such unbridled licence would certainly not have bee 
allowed to pass unchecked by those (if ever there were any) wh 
accepted Dom Mocquereau’s ideas in ancient times. But if, on th 
other hand, it had been customary to prolong the accent in tk 
natural, normal spondaic fashion in the ferial version, then 

slight portamento is all that would have been required to produc 
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what we now call the festal version.!® And, of course, the natural 
method of singing this ‘Déminus vobiscum’ and its response is 
clearly as follows: 


/ 
Bo-Mi- NUS Vo- Bis- CUM. ET cum SPCRI-TU TO- 0. 


Notice the ‘ictus’ on the final syllable of ‘Déminus’— not because 
it is a word-ending, but because the syllable here acquires a 
secondary accent, both on account of its position (between two 
weak syllables) and its melodic elevation. It corresponds to the 
accent of ‘spiritu’ in the response. 

The question may now be asked: How is it that the Solesmes 
editions, having been prepared on such questionable principles, are 
nevertheless so universally employed? 

The answer is, I think, simple enough. 

The Solesmes method is a cut-and-dried affair, to which there is 
as yet no coherent alternative.*° Furthermore the Solesmes editions 
can be used as it were by rule of thumb, without the bother of 
having to examine the music carefully for oneself, even without 
having to think. Everything (with some notable exceptions) is made 
clear and definite,*4 so that by knowing the Solesmes rules for 
Tecognizing where every ‘ictus’ falls, it is comparatively easy to 
achieve uniformity of interpretation and consequently a polished 
performance, as everyone knows. When I say that this can be done 
without looking too closely at the music for oneself, I am speaking 
from experience. Indeed, the Solesmes editions, being assumed to 
be authoritative and scientifically reliable and claiming to 
incorporate the rhythmic signs of the ancient MSS, positively 


19 Compare also the ‘Agnus Dei’ of the Litany (at the word ‘ndbis’) with the same 
music in Mass XVI: the neum on the accent in the latter similarly proves that the 
accent in the former was lengthened and ‘ictic’. 

20 Its cut-and-dried coherence is obtained by the simple expedient of inventing a 
novel rhythmic theory that no one had thought of before and then ignoring difficulties. 
It is so easy to insist that the first note of a neum must normally have an ‘ictus’ 
and that the verbal accentuation does not alter this rule, but what about the examples 
on page 349 above? 

21 We have seen at what a cost this ‘simplicity’ is achieved and by what methods. 
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discourage their users from critically scrutinizing either the musi 
or the printed rhythmic signs. 

There must be thousands who have sung Credo I hundreds o 
times according to the Solesmes books (many of them may ever 
have read Dom Mocquereau’s 52-page Monograph on it) whe 
have never yet paused to examine the structure of the melod: 
even as briefly as we have attempted to do in these pages. 

Very few, if any, of those who use the Solesmes method and thi 
Solesmes editions ever seem to object that it is impossible to knov 
whether a printed rhythmic sign is purely editorial or has Mi 
warrant. Many are blissfully unaware that innumerable MS sign 
are not represented at all, and that those that are represented hav 
been somewhat arbitrarily selected and somewhat arbitrarilh 
interpreted, either as a doubling or as a lesser lengthening ( 
‘nuance’) or (quite unwarrantably) as a mere ‘ictus’. They do no 
realize that the proportion of authentic rhythmic signs in the musi 
they sing most often (viz. the Kyriale) is quite negligible. Nearh 
all, if not all, of the rhythmic signs printed there are purely editoria 
additions. 

Many Solesmes experts,” indeed, have acquired their reputation 
solely on the strength of their mastery of Dom Mocquereaw’ 
ready-made rules and their own vocal proficiency. In most case 
they have never queried the soundness of their Master’s theorie 
or editorial methods, and they are probably unaware of the man 
problems awaiting solution. They are not exercised or worrie 
about recovering the original Gregorian interpretation of th 
Chant, because they sincerely believe that this has been mad 
available for them in the Solesmes editions. In their view ‘th 


*2 One of whom I was formerly reckoned to be! ‘Cette étude, que l’on sent écri 
par un artiste trés fin en méme temps que par un musicien trés sur de lui, révé 
egalement une remarquable assimilation de la théorie de Solesmes, qui nous fa 
voir en Dom Gregory Murray l'un des plus brilliant disciples de Dom Mocquerea 
(Dom Gajard, quoting Dom Desrocquettes, in Monographie Grégorienne XII 
p. 5). I have learned a little since those words were penned (1934). 

*8 In these pages nothing has been said about a fundamental principle of the Vatics 
Edition (ultimately dictated by Solesmes): that the notes are all basically equal 
length. The fact must be faced that all the literary evidence of the Gregorian centuri 
points in another direction. Similarly, nothing has been said about the Solesm 
interpretation of the rhythmic signs that actually do appear in the MSS. On bo 
these points independent scholars are at work, and one book is already in the pre 
which may necessitate a drastic revision of accepted ideas. 
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modern rhythmic signs . . . are merely a modern way of reproducing 
the rhythmic signs of the best MSS, and we have no more right to 
neglect them . . . than we have to change the notes themselves’. 
Such happy mortals enjoy an enviable peace of mind: ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!’ 

If these pages have succeeded in their object, such blind trust in 
Solesmes will have been exposed as unwarranted. It will have been 
realized that Solesmes theory and Solesmes editorial methods are 
indeed very much open to criticism. The reader will know that in 
fact we have every right to ‘neglect’ the rhythmic signs whenever 
(as is so often the case) we find them to have no MS warrant — 
especially when careful study shows them to be actually opposed to 
the musical implications of ‘the notes themselves’. 

One final point. To welcome the Solesmes interpretation as a 
justifiable ‘modern’ interpretation of the Church’s ancient music, 
and therefore to discourage and forbid the continuation of 
conscientious attempts to discover the authentic ancient inter- 
pretation, is to abandon the only valid justification for singing the 
Chant at all, viz. that it is the Church’s traditional music. Apart 
from the fact that the Solesmes interpretation can hardly be accepted 
as ‘modern’ (it differs fundamentally from modern musicians’ ways 
of thought), we have to remember that if we sing the Chant in a 
manner demonstrably different from its original interpretation, 
then we are no longer singing the Church’s traditional music but 
a modern parody deserving of scant respect. If that is all it can claim 
to be, it is causing more trouble than it is worth. In its place 
we must use every endeavour to re-establish the authentic Gregorian 
Chant with its authentic Gregorian Rhythm. In the words of Giulio 
Bas, one of Dom Mocquereau’s early collaborators who later 
Tejected the Solesmes theories: ‘We should have the courage to 
revise everything from top to bottom, not to destroy, but to rectify.’ 
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WOMANHOOD 
by 
ERNEST BEAUMONT 


Ir is perhaps true, as Simone de Beauvoir affirms, that woma 
represents for man the supreme embodiment of the quality c 
otherness. He attributes to her an essential mystery with which h 
has no thought of investing himself. There is of course mystery i 
humanity, but in femininity there is a further mystery and thus woma 
has, in every man-governed society, given rise to a myth which sti 
exists, according to Simone de Beauvoir, in the heart of every mar 
She sees in the advent of Christianity a new direction in th 
development of this myth, as a new prestige is conferred on womar 
which she terms ‘frightful’! The prestige to which Simone d 
Beauvoir refers is that of innate sinfulness, for woman become 
identified with the body and the body is evil. The Christian mu: 
agree with the existentialist writer that the birth of Christ doe 
indeed confer on woman a prestige which she did not previous 
possess, but where he will part company with her is in his view ¢ 
to what that prestige actually is. No doubt popular notions an 
certain passages of some early Fathers may lend colour to Simon 
de Beauvoir’s evocation of the filthy body and the damnabl 
temptress as being the particular contribution of Christianity t 
the age-old myth of woman, but the late Dr E. C. Messenger hz 
striven hard in his volumes on the mystery of marriage and sex t 
show that that rather Manichean view is not to be taken as th 
teaching of the Church. What God has created is good and Go 
created the human body. It seems that certain theologians, includin 
St Thomas, have held that in the state of innocence which woul 
have existed without the Fall, marriage would have been the stat 
that all would have chosen, the norm for which the human bein 
was designed. ? 


1 Simone de Beauvoir, Le deuxiéme Sexe (Paris, Gallimard, 1949). Vol. I, p. 270. 


* See E. C. Messenger, The Mystery of Sex and Marriage in Catholic Theology (Sand 
1948), chap. iii. 
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The prestige, to continue using Simone de Beauvoir’s term, 
which woman acquired with the birth of Christ, was that of having 
given birth to the Incarnate God. The body of woman became, 
by the choice of God and the consent of Mary, what Léon Bloy 
alls ‘the tabernacle of the living God’. It is through the merits 
of Mary that woman henceforth occupies a place of privilege, for 
the Blessed Virgin was instrumental in bestowing on the world the 
Saviour of humanity. Thus, the means of gaining what was lost by 
Eve was restored by Mary. The Blessed Virgin is woman in her 
perfection and is thus the prototype of woman, determining to the 
degree in which the implications of this fact were realized the status 
of woman in Christendom. In Christian literature it was inevitable 
that there should arise the figure of a woman performing for a 
particular individual a function analogous to that which the 
Blessed Virgin performed for the whole of humanity, the bestowal 
of salvation. An element of Neo-Platonic thought, the view that 
earthly beauty is the image of the divine beauty, becomes fused in 
this conception with Christian belief and the figure of Beatrice 
emerges as the classic model of the woman whose beauty gives 
man a glimpse of eternal beauty, to attain which he must undergo 
a spiritual transformation. As is well enough known, both the 
Vita Nuova and the Purgatorio at times refer to Beatrice as if she 
were the Blessed Virgin herself, a stressing which could hardly be 
stronger of the analogy between Mary’s and Beatrice’s bringing 
of salvation. After her death, for instance, Beatrice is hailed as ‘full 
of grace’* and in his vision of Purgatory she even speaks to the 
poet in the words of Christ, an identification of herself with the 
redemptive power which speaks for itself.° 

In recent times the Dantesque tradition of the beloved who leads 
the way to heaven has been renewed by the only Christian poet of 
the last few centuries whose stature even approaches that of the 
Florentine, Paul Claudel, though there is in his plays on this theme 
‘Léon Bloy, La Femme pauvre, Part I, chap. xx. The same phrase occurs in Bloy’s 
etter to Jeanne Molbech of 27th November 1889. 
| Vita Nuova, XXXII. a 
Purgatorio, XXXII, 10-12. In Purgatorio, XXVI, 58-60, and XXIX, 85-87, it is 
10t clear whether it is Mary or Beatrice who is in question, and in Purgatorio, XXX, 
r1, Beatrice is acclaimed with words from the Song of Solomon that are applied by 


he Church to Mary. In Purgatorio, XXX, 19, she is acclaimed with the words with 
which Christ was acclaimed when he rode into Jerusalem. 
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a further infusion of Neo-Platonism, somewhat debased, and ar 
unmistakable affinity with the notions of nineteenth century 
romanticism which he himself castigated so wholeheartedly.* To this 
Neo-Platonic-Christian tradition Patmore also belongs, thoug 
enriching it with interesting idiosyncrasies which it is fascinating tc 
explore. That unique hymn to conjugal love, The Angel in the House. 
the most Platonic of Patmore’s works, was written without any 
thought of the Blessed Virgin. The view of woman there presented 
is not in any way consciously coloured by Christian devotion to 
the Mother of God. At the time of the poem’s composition, Patmore 
was a High Church Anglican and we know, on his own authority, 
that after his conversion to Catholicism, soon after the poem was 
terminated by his first wife’s death, he was, to quote his own words, 
‘hopelessly out of harmony with the feelings and practice of the 
best Catholics with regard to the Blessed Virgin’.? Not until after 
his first visit to Lourdes, in October, 1877, did she become the 
transcending figure which he celebrated in his ode, The Child’: 
Purchase, all that exists of a projected poem on the marriage of the 
Blessed Virgin, where occur the verses: 


When clear my Songs of Lady’s graces rang, 
And little guess’d I *twas of thee I sang!® 


Not only is the Blessed Virgin absent from the conscious 
conception of woman on which The Angel in the House is based 
but, one would say, so are sin and Redemption. What Patmoré 
does in this poem is to recreate imaginatively the earthly paradise 
There is of course a sense in which all art is the attempt to recreate 
the earthly paradise, which is why Léon Bloy wrote that there i 
no such thing as Christian art, for that would actually open a doo 
to the lost garden,® but what Patmore does is to evoke the worl 
in the state of innocence. The ideal marriage that the first part of th 
poem preludes is a marriage in which original sin plays no part 
Some verses on the virginity of marriage which were not includec 


&' See Ernest Beaumont, The Theme of Beatrice in the Plays of Claudel, Rockliff, 195¢ 
*Patmore’s autobiography, reproduced by Basil Champneys, Memoirs an 
Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, Bell, 1900, Vol. II, op. 56. 

* The Poems of Coventry Patmore, ed. Frederick Page, Oxford University Pres: 
1949, P. 443. ; 

® La Femme pauvre, Part I, chap. xxxii. 
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n the published poem substantiate the innocence which is at the 
ore of Patmore’s conception: 


Virgins are they, before the Lord, 
Whose hearts are pure; ‘the vestal fire 
Is not,’ so runs the Poet’s word, 
“By marriage quenched, but flames the higher’; 
Warm, living is the praise thereof; 
And wedded lives which not belie 
The honourable heart of love, 
Are fountains of virginity.1° 


t is of course virginity of heart, in so far as one may at all define 
-atmore’s use of the word, that the poet has in mind, not the 
yhysical virginity of woman which, according to both St Augustine 
ind St Thomas, would have remained intact in the consummation 
yf marriage and even in childbirth in the state of innocence," yet 
he very postulation of virginity in the marriage relationship, 
1owever metaphorically the word is to be understood, seems to 
resume the primordial innocence. It seems generally agreed among 
heologians that there is in sexual activity, even in marriage, a 
ertain deordinatio consequent on the sin of Adam,}? with which, 
trictly speaking, the use of the term virginity is hardly compatible. 

While the background of The Angel in the House is solidly 
Victorian, filled with the comforts and accomplishments assured 
yy an unquestionable income, the ideal woman enshrined therein 
s hardly individualised, or indeed given substance. She remains 
in ethereal creature, the epitome of every grace and virtue, sharing 
vith every woman, in the transfiguring gaze of her lover, restoring 
he lost Eden, her devout disposition and ‘her countenance 
ingelical’.1? She is beautiful in appearance, noble in manner, all 
roodness within. Though no manifestation of original sin appears 
n the poet-lover’s vision of her, womankind is not exempted from 
he hereditary taint, but the extent of it is lessened for her. She is, 


9 Quoted by Basi! Champneys, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 10. 
LE. C. Messenger, op. cit., p. 26. 

2 Tbid., pp. 179-80. : 

’ The Angel in the House, Book I, Canto iv, Preludes I. 
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writes the poet, ‘marr’d less than man by mortal fall’,“* a mora 
advantage for which it would be difficult to find authority in th 
writings of theologians. The superiority of woman over man, a 
the ontological level, is clearly implied in the poem, yet the whok 
work is based upon the assumption of woman’s dependence on man 
There is thus a curious duality of view throughout the poem. Or 
the one hand, woman exists in the poem purely for the sake o. 
the man. She has no purpose outside or beyond him. She is the 
instrument in his ascension towards God. There is thus implied ar 
inferiority in the woman with regard to the man, who is the centre 
of the stage, the being who matters, as it were, the being whom it i 
important to spiritualize and purify. On the other hand, she appear: 
as an emissary of God, as a kind of fragment of divinity, and ir 
her beauty the lover reads clearly that no man unfit for heaver 
could hope to merit her, so he forthwith examines his conscience 
strives in becoming worthy of her to be worthy of God.1* There i: 
thus implied a superiority in the woman in that she has an innate 
spirituality, a God-worthiness which she does not have painfulh 
to acquire, unlike the man. This supposition derives essentialh 
from the Neo-Platonic idea that earthly beauty is the image o 
divine beauty, the beautiful woman presenting to the man a1 
image wherein the reality of God may be discerned. The questiot 
that she provokes is phrased thus in one of Claudel’s lyrical poems 


Si Pillusion a tant de charmes, que sera-ce de ce 
qui est vrai? 

Si ce qui a l’air d’exister est beau, grand Dieu, 
que sera-ce de ce qui existe en effet ?1® 


In The Angel in the House, as we have seen, the God-bearing missio1 

of woman is purely Neo-Platonic; there is no thought in the author’ 

mind of any individual analogy with the réle of the Blessed Virgin 
This creature, subject to man, existing for him, appear 

nevertheless as the essential element. She is love and this fac 

confers on her an ontological primacy: 

14 Ibid. 

16 Tbid., Book I, Canto iii, Preludes tr. 


16 From the poem Sainte Thérése, included in the volume Feuilles de Saints, Gallimarc 
1925. 
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Were she but half of what she is 
He twice himself, mere love alone, 
Her special crown, as truth is his, 
Gives title to the loftier throne; 
For love is substance, truth the form; 
Truth without love were less than nought.!” 


This identification of woman with love is a common one and 
2atmore shares it with both Claudel and Bloy, as well of course as 
vith many others. This fundamental essentiality of woman, without 
whose ‘substance’ man would be nothing, would not exist, a view 
Which has far-reaching consequences in Patmore’s thought, is 
aid due homage by nature. Nature in fact. exists for the sake of 
woman, as she exists for man. She is the centre round which all 
1ature turns; diamonds and precious stones exist for her adornment; 
her beauty is the genial thought which makes the sunshine bright’ ;18 
ind flowers only seem beautiful to us because they suggest 
emininity.1° It would be wrong to regard these praises as ‘poetic’ 
fancy, which the poet himself did not take seriously. Patmore did 
10t write anything that he regarded as untrue. Woman was for 
lim very much more than the female of the human species, much 
more even than the individual bearer of beatitude to a particular 
nan, she was an enduring principle at the heart of life itself, present 
n the very Godhead. 

As earthly beauty is the image of divine, so is earthly love the 
eflexion of divine love. As firmly as Lacordaire and Claudel, 
Patmore believed that love is one; ‘il n’y a pas deux amours’.”° 
As firmly as Swedenborg, he believed that the love there is in heaven 
las its origin on earth. Divine love is rooted in human love, in 
act, in love of man and woman for one another. This is the very 
mattern of divine love, which it prefigures. As he writes in The 
Angel in the House: 

This foolish zeal of lip for lip, 

This fond, self-sanctioned, wilful zest, 
Is that elect relationship 

Which forms and sanctions all the rest. 


1 The Angel in the House, Book I, Canto v, Preludes 1. The final version of the poem 
as ‘worthier’ in place of ‘loftier’ in the fourth line of the quotation. 

8 Ibid., Book I, Canto iv, Preludes 1. 

® Ibid. ; 

° Paul Claudel, La Messe La-Bas, Communion (Paris, Gallimard, 1919). 
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This little germ of nuptial love, 

Which springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 

Of all our love to man and God.”* 


It is through earthly nuptial love that we grow in love of God, fo 
that earthly love is itself a reflexion of the love which God bear 
himself, of the love which exists within the Godhead. If love i 
substance and woman is a special embodiment of love, we shal 
expect to find, then, some intimate connexion between woman an 
God himself, the source of all love. It is not only that she is ; 
fragment of divinity, a being through whom a spiritual light shines 
inducing in the lover an increased spirituality. She is actually presen 
in God, understood in her essential femininity. Throughout natur 
Patmore sees a.sexual polarity. It exists in mankind, made in God’ 
image. It exists, then, in God. 

Though Patmore’s mystical philosophy does not find its ful 
expression until the publication of The Rod, the Root and the Flower 
all the elements of it are to be perceived in The Angel in the House 
The relationship between human and divine love and between th 
masculine and feminine is clearly stated in the eighth Canto: 


Female and male God made the man; 
His image is the whole, not half; 
And in our love we dimly scan 
The love which is between Himself. 22 


The implications of sexual polarity in the order of nature a1 
clearly present, though perhaps obscurely expressed, in the tent 
Canto: 
Nature, with endless being rife, 
Parts each thing into ‘him’ and ‘her’, 
And in the arithmetic of life, 
The smallest unit is a pair; 
And thus, oh, strange, sweet half of me, 
If I confess a loftier flame, 
If more I love high heaven than thee, 


*1 The Angel in the House, Book I, Canto vi, Preludes 2. 
*2 Tbid., Book I, Canto viii, Preludes 4. 
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I more than love thee, thee I am; 
And, if the world’s not built of lies, 
Nor all a cheat the Gospel tells, 
If that which from the dead shall rise 
Be I indeed, not something else, 
There’s no position more secure 
In reason or in faith than this, 
That those conditions must endure, 
Which, wanting, I myself should miss. * 


The seventh and eighth lines of the above passage may seem 
ybscure unless we are acquainted with Patmore’s view of the 
yperation of the dual principle of masculine and feminine. Woman 
loes not have the sole prerogative of femininity. All love of the 
ligher is feminine, as all love of the lower is masculine. Thus, 
he love of the soul for God is a feminine love, as God’s love of the 
oul is masculine. So, when the poet is loving God, he more than 
oves woman, he is woman. That is the meaning of the seventh and 
ighth verses of the above-quoted passage. The Psyche poems, 
mong the finest in the English language, illustrate the love between 
he soul and God. It is essentially man’s soul that Patmore envisages 
n this feminine relationship with God. For all the exaltation of 
yoman in Patmore’s philosophy, he holds firmly to the Pauline 
listinction ‘that the head of every man is Christ, and the head of 
he woman is the man’.*4 The Angel in the House is based upon the 
Pauline text that ‘man was not created for the sake of woman, 
jut woman for the sake of man’. But it is equally founded upon 
he words: ‘For as woman is from man, so man is through woman’ : 7° 
inderstood not merely in the sense that man is born of woman 
jut also in the sense that woman provides the substance of love, 
o which man gives merely its form. Patmore does not of course 
yelieve that woman is incapable of personal communion with God, 
»f the love which Psyche bears Eros; he simply does not envisage 
he case, as, after all, it is his own love of God that is necessarily 
he substance of the Psyche poems. He would no doubt hold that 
8 Tbid., Book II, Canto x, Preludes 4. Omitted from the final version of the poem. 
41 Cor. xi, 3. 


5 TI Cor. xi, 9. 
at Cor. xi, 12. 
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woman as well as man may love God directly but that commonly 
it is through her love of man that she expresses this love. When he 
writes that ‘as it is between Man and Woman, so it is between Chris 
and Man, who is his “Glory”, and between God and Christ, who i: 
God’s “Glory”,’?’ it seems to be inferred that the term man has 
both times the same meaning, that of vir, so that man alone occupie: 
the same relationship to Christ as woman to man. 

The apparently ambivalent attitude to woman which the work 
of Patmore seems to express is really due to the fact that the term 
bears two different meanings, being used of the female of the 
human species and in a wide mystical concept of femininity whic 
woman herself by no means wholly contains and of which she i: 
not herself wholly wrought. In any case, in Patmore’s vision 
masculinity and femininity are different directions of the same 
fundamental activity, love. The being sheds or assumes the ont 
quality or the other according to the direction in which the love i: 
turned. The same being or the same activity is even masculine anc 
feminine at the same time, according to the perspective in whicl 
it is viewed. Man is man in relation to woman but woman in relatior 
to God. From the viewpoint of God, as it were, everything is woman 
We can now understand what Patmore means, at least conceptually 
when he writes that ‘heaven becomes very intelligible and attractive 
when it is discerned to be — Woman’.?® All love of God is feminin 
and in so far as heaven expresses love of God it is woman. W: 
can also understand in the same manner Patmore’s assertion tha 
the Word made Flesh is the Word made Woman. All ‘descent’ is ; 
transition from masculinity to femininity, mankind is woman i 
relation to God. In fact the whole of nature is woman in relatiot 
to God. As Patmore writes in one of the most lucid passages o 
The Rod, the Root and the Flower: ‘Woman is the sum and comple 
of all nature, and is the visible glory of God’. The passage is worth 


27 The Rod, the Root and the Flower, Homo, X. 

*8 Ibid., Aurea Dicta, LXXII. It is interesting to note that the aphorism from whic 
this sentence is taken was singled out in an admiring letter by a Franciscan, Fath 
Angelo, writing to the poet from Olton, probably in 1895. After stating that Patmore 
thoughts on the Incarnation in The Rod, the Root and the Flower seemed to him ‘i 
perfect accord with the mind of the Church’, Father Angelo went on to say, wit 
implied approval though uncommitting reticence: ‘A great deal hinges on suc 
Aurea Dicta as LXXII’. Quoted by Basil Champneys, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 378. 
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of extensive quotation as it gives cogent expression to Patmore’s 
vision of the interaction of the masculine and feminine factors: 


Woman is the sum and complex of all nature, and is the visible 
glory of God. The divine manhood, indeed, may be discerned 
in man through the cloud of that womanhood of which he is a 
participator, inasmuch as he also is the Body, which, as St 
Augustine says, ‘is the Bride’. The ‘Word made Flesh’ is the 
Word made Woman, and therefore, as that Word constantly 
affirms, we can know or discern the First Person only through 
the Second; and, in the relations of Man and Woman and of 
Christ and the Soul, it is the common womanhood that is the 
ground and means of communication of the higher with the 
lower. At the same time, the actual woman is also ‘Homo’, and 
has a subordinate participation in the masculine factor (as he 
has of the feminine), and it is by this only that she can have 
communion with him; and, if each were not both, neither could 

_ have any comprehension of the other, nor any power of perceiving 
in the other, that reciprocal desire the consciousness of which is 
the felicity and bond of love. As it is between Man and Woman, 
so it is between Christ and Man, who is His ‘Glory’, and between 
God and Christ, who is God’s ‘Glory’.?° 


The germ of Patmore’s postulation of the dual principle of masculine 
and feminine in the Godhead is discernible in the above passage. 
Affirming that ‘we can know or discern the First Person only 
through the Second’ and that ‘it is the common womanhood that 
is the ground and means of communication of the higher with the 
lower’, he is hinting clearly at the notion that within the Blessed 
Trinity Itself there exists the dual principle of masculinity and 
femininity, the sexual polarity which all created things proclaim. 
The Father would represent the masculine principle and the Son 
the feminine, their unity being, as he writes in another passage, 
the ‘proceeding Spirit of Life, “Creator Spiritus” ’.*° 

By the time that the reflexions that make up The Rod, the Root 
and the Flower were written, the person of the Blessed Virgin has: 
assumed her fullest stature in Patmore’s thought. While she is not 


29 Ibid., Homo, X. 
0 Ibid., Homo, VIII. 
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essential to the mystical vision that has been outlined, all th 
elements of which are present in The Angel in the House, writter 
as we have seen, before the poet appreciated the meaning of he 
role in the Incarnation, she nevertheless easily finds her place i 
the vision. She serves to link heaven and earth still more closeh 
to bridge in unique manner natural woman and the Godhead, fe 
she is both a natural woman and the Spouse of the Holy Ghos 
and the Mother of God. She provides Patmore with the uniqu 
example of God’s intimate union with mankind, mankind in th 
person of a woman. Spirit and flesh are intermingled in he 
conception of Christ. The pattern of love which the Psyche poem 
evoke is therefore confirmed for Patmore by the singular privileg 
granted to Mary. The meaning for mankind that he infers fror 
her unique position is excellently brought out in a passage in Th 
Rod, the Root and the Flower, which it is necessary to quote ¢ 
some length: 


Those who fear to call Mary the ‘Mother of God’ simply d 
not believe in the Incarnation at all; but we must go further, an 
believe His word when He rebuked the people for regarding he 
as exclusively His Mother, declaring that every soul who receive 
Him with faith and love was also, in union with Her, His Mothe 
the Bride of the Holy Spirit. We must not be afraid to beliey 
that this Bride and Mother, with whom we are identified, - 
‘Regina Ceeli’, as well as ‘Regina Mundi’; and that this Quee 
of Heaven and Earth is simply a pure, natural woman; and thi 
one of our own race, and each of us, in union with her, h: 
been made “a little lower than the angels’, in order to be ‘crowne 
with honour and glory’ far beyond the honour and glory of tt 
highest of His purely spiritual creatures. ‘It is not written th: 
He has taken hold (or united Himself) with any of the angels 
but of the lowest of His spiritual creatures, who alone is als 
flesh, ‘He has taken hold’; and the Highest has found His ultima 
and crowning felicity in a marriage of the flesh as well as tl 
Spirit; and in this infinite contrast and intimacy of height wii 
depth and spirit with flesh He, who is very Love, finds, just 
ordinary human love does, its final rest and the full fruition | 
its own life; and the joy of angels is in contemplating, and sharit 
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by perfect sympathy with humanity, that glory which humanity 
alone actually possesses.?! 


The person of the Blessed Virgin enables Patmore to give a 
mystical solution to a problem which arises in The Angel in the 
House, where it is seemingly solved only by the formulation of a 
distinction which Patmore in later years, if not at the time, must 
have regarded as specious. This problem is that of the lover’s 
distinguishing between God himself and the beloved, the woman 
through whom he is seen. It is apparent to the poet that God should 
have first place. Vaughan, the lover of the poem, satisfies himself 
with the thought that, when he loved the woman most, then he 
‘most yearn’d for more divine content’.3? This approaches one of 
the basic ideas of Claudelian drama, that woman arouses in man a 
desire which she cannot herself satisfy and which can be satisfied 
only in God. Vaughan goes on to argue that, while he loved God 
most, he loved the woman, Honoria, ‘most sensibly’.** Certainly, 
the author of the Psyche poems would never have thus divided 
love into two categories, for in those poems he uses imagery almost 
as sensual as that of the Canticle of Canticles to convey the love of 
God and the soul. It is indeed physical love that is there evoked, 
for man has no other terms of reference by which to express love. 
No doubt, as Patmore’s experience of love and marriage widened 
with each successive marriage—he married three times — the 
individual woman assumed less significance for him in herself, so 
that he came eventually to take the view that is expressed in The 
Child’s Purchase, that in all his praises of womankind it was the 
Blessed Virgin whom he had unknowingly praised. It was, then, 
she whom each of the women whom he loved had figured. In loving 
them, he was loving her and one cannot love her whose mission it 
was to give birth to the Incarnate God without loving God himself, 
for it is by virtue of her deiparous function that Mary is woman in 
her perfection and the inspirer of human love. Thus, through Mary, 
Patmore resolves for his own satisfaction a problem which is posed, 
and too summarily answered, in The Angel in the House. Through 
Mary, too, he is able to make of the diversity of his mortal loves a 
unity which is eternal. 


31 [bid., Knowledge and Science, VIII. 
$2 The Angel in the House, Part I, Canto x, Preludes 4. 


3 Ibid. 
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Possibly, this mystical identification of womankind with thi 
Blessed Virgin also influenced the solution of another problem 
which is posed in The Angel in the House, but which, to judge by 
his later work, ceased to trouble the poet in after years. This is the 
‘hope which remains for individual love in death’,** which Patmore 
was to have treated more fully in a final section of the poem, hac 
not the death of Emily, his first wife, about whom in substance 
and for whom it was written, robbed him of the heart to continue 
This hope, which figures so largely in Claudel’s major plays, sc 
that the certainty of reunion is the lodestar which draws the love: 
heavenward after the departed beloved, is eloquently expressed ir 
The Angel in the House in the second half of the poem, both by 
Jane Graham and by the Dean in his wedding sermon. The problen 
is, of course, to reconcile this hope with the categorical words ©: 
Christ to the Sadducees that in heaven there is no marrying.® 
Various attempts at solution are offered. Jane’s argument is that 
as man and wife are one flesh and in the resurrection it is the flesk 
that shall rise, their union is eternal, though this ignores ths 
complication of multiple marriages postulated by the Sadducee: 
and which Patmore most probably did not foresee at this time i 
his own life. A more cogent argument put forward by Jane is tha 
the words of Christ are but a reply to scoffers: 


For how could Christ have taught such clods 
That Cesar’s things are also God’s?°* 


His words are not, therefore, to be regarded as positive teaching 
a full final word on the matter, but as a reply intended to confouns 
mocking questioners. 

There is no doubt, however, that it is the Dean’s attempte 
solution of the problem which is the most peculiarly Patmorear 
He applies the theory of bisexuality to heavenly beings, to resurrecte 
mankind. The glorified being is male and female in turn, accordin 
as it serves what is below or adores what is above. It is the vie 
with which we are familiar as a general principle in Patmore’ 
philosophy. All love of God in heaven will be feminine love, bu 


*4 Note 2 at the end of the first edition of The Angel in the House, omitted from tt 
final version of the poem. 


3° Matthew xxii, 30; Mark xii, 25; Luke xx, 34-36. 
8° The Angel in the House, Part II, Book II, Preludes 7. 
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he love of glorified beings among themselves will be either male 
x female, according to the position each occupies in the hierarchy 
of heaven. This relationship is expressed in the poem by an image 
vhich gives a particular form to the thought: 


What if, in heaven, the name be o’er, 
Because the thing is so much more? 

All are, ’tis writ, as angels there, 

Nor male, nor female. Each a stair 

In the hierarchical ascent 

Of active and recipient 

Affections, what if all are both 

By turn, as they themselves betroth 

To adoring what is next above, 

Or serving what’s below their love?°’ 


To this suggestion the Dean adds the feeling, most eloquently 
-xpressed, that it is unthinkable that what is built up on earth in 
the intimate relationship of man and wife should be destroyed 
irrevocably at death. He insists upon the solidity, the materiality of 
heaven: 
Beware 

The Power of Darkness and the Air, 

Which lure to empty heights man’s hope 

Bepraising heaven’s etherial cope, 

But covering with their cloudy cant 

Its ground of solid adamant, 

That strengthens ether for the flight 

Of angels, makes and measures height, 

And in materiality 

Exceeds our earth’s in such degree 

As all else Earth exceeds ?88 


The view offered here is that heaven is a fulfilment for which earthly 
life prepares and, consequently, there can be no diminution in 
heaven of any positive achievement on earth, but, on the contrary, 
only increase and intensification. Undoubtedly, The Angel in the 


7 Tbid., Part II, Book II, xiv, 11 (10 in the final version). 
8 Tbid. 
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House expresses with the deepest conviction a belief in individua 
love in eternity, though in a fulfilment which necessarily surpasse 
our conception. 

In the original version of the poem an attempt is made to indicat 
the transcendent power of earthly love in heaven, but the theory 
which we may call that of countersemblance, confers on the mal 
such an extraordinary primacy in both heaven and earth that 1 
seems to confirm the worst fears of Simone de Beauvoir concernin; 
man’s opinion of himself. The theory also reveals a view of th 
identification of women, one with another, according to th 
directing power of a man’s love, which will fructify eventually int 
the mystical vision of the identification of all women with th 
Blessed Virgin, where the power of a man’s love will be seen in it 
proper perspective. That Patmore was dissatisfied with the sectio: 
of The Angel in the House which is in question is shown by hi 
withdrawal of it from the final version. In the omitted section o 
the poem Jane recounts a dream, during which she witnesses — 
reunion of lovers in heaven. Both man and woman change befor 
her eyes and the woman becomes ‘the young man’s self — ye 
opposite’.2® From words that are addressed to Jane, we gathe 
that she is herself indistinguishable from Honoria and that ‘man 
a bride in heaven such countersemblance bears’.*° It seems to b 
the power of love possessed by Jane’s husband, Frederick Graham 
that has transformed Jane, the power of his love for Honoria, fo 
Graham has loved and lost and married Jane in pique. Patmor 
is here obviously contriving to indicate how the tangle of huma 
relationships, with their overlapping and unrequited loves, may b 
smoothed out in heaven, but individuality there seems much reduce 
for the unfortunate woman whose husband loves another. Jan 
herself loves her husband and no doubt it is this love of hers whic 
induces in her the strange malleability, in the dream she has, whic 
allows her to be totally refashioned in the form of another womar 
Underlying this dream there is of course the notion that woman i 
love and that, as love is one, so is woman, but this theory of counter 
semblance seems not only excessively anthropocentric, but confer 
in fact on the male of the human species a transcendent power vali 


8° Tbid., Part II, Book II, ix (first version only). 
40 [bid. 
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in eternity. It may be argued that this power residing in the male is 
itself love, but the fact remains that the woman whose features and 
characteristics impose themselves upon another woman possesses 
this extraordinary faculty by virtue of the man’s love of her in 
particular: it is not so much love itself as Graham’s love of Honoria, 
with all the accidentals that distinguish an individual, that has this 
power of transcendency. It is in fact the accidentals, the individual 
features and characteristics, that are conferred on Jane.4! However, 
after the first version of The Angel in the House, no more is heard 
of the theory of countersemblance and it seems likely that in 
Patmore’s ultimate vision the presence of the Blessed Virgin as 
the centre and pattern of womanhood eclipses the particular kind 
of feminine dependency that Jane’s dream denotes. 

One of the aims of The Angel in the House is to depict the power 
of love that resides in the conjugal relationship. The second half of 
the poem is in fact devoted to the development of that idea. The 
marriage of Graham and Jane, while it is in designed contrast with 
that of Vaughan and Honoria, in that the circumstances of the 
couple are in every respect less fortunate and that love is not 
reciprocated from the beginning, nevertheless reveals the 
unmistakable triumph of conjugal love. The marriage of the second 
half of the poem is complementary to that of the first, where the 
circumstances are invariably idyllic. Patmore has wished to show 
that love may prosper when that is not the case and even when the 
man is restive. The wife’s patient and unremitting love of her 
husband combines with the compulsion of the conjugal relationship 
itself to induce in the husband a transcendent love which embraces 
not only the wife but every other woman. In the love of his wife, 
which grows with their daily life together, even Honoria becomes, 
as it were, merged, so that Graham may still love her, even more 
dearly than before, yet now without bitterness at the loss of her. 
For Patmore conjugal love develops from love of one woman to a 
love of woman. Knowing and loving one woman within the conjugal 
relationship, man grows to love all women, to perceive their essential 


41 With the phenomenon described by Patmore one may compare the reproduction 
of features of ‘unsatisfied’ lovers in children in whose conception they have had no 
part contrived by Claudel, by different modes, in both L’Annonce faite 4 Marie and 
Le Soulier de Satin. See Ernest Beaumont, op. cit., pp. 29, 30, 76-77 and 96. 
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identity. On meeting Honoria again after some lapse of time 
Graham writes thus to his mother: 
Mrs Vaughan 

Was there, none with her. I confess 
I love her rather more than less! 
But she alone was loved of old; 
Now love is twain, nay, manifold; 
For, somehow, he whose daily life 
Adjusts itself to one true wife, 
Grows to a nuptial, dear degree 
With all that’s fair and womanly.*? 


It would no doubt be rash to assume that Patmore is asserting 
through the matrimonial vicissitudes of Graham and Jane that i 
matters little whom a man marries, provided that the woman love: 
him and is prepared to go on doing so, without immediate return 
That unconsciously egotistical attitude is nevertheless inherent it 
this part of the poem, which is in every respect less satisfactory 
than the earlier part. Patmore is departing from his persona 
experience in depicting the marriage of Graham and Jane and 
though the exterior events are not conceived with the total idealisn 
of the earlier part, the psychological idealism more that 
compensates for that lack. 

The interest that Patmore’s thought offers is partly due to it: 
synthesising quality. The basic elements are not, of course, original 
but an original development is given to a fusion of Neo-Platoni 
and Christian, in particular Pauline and Bernardine, ideas. W 
have already seen Patmore’s conformity with the Pauline teachin 
on woman. His thought also echoes St Bernard’s interpretation o 
the Canticle of Canticles, whose unfinished commentary h 
translated.“ This fragment has many passages developing th 
analogy between Christ and the Church and God and the Sov 
with the aid of imagery no less sensuous than Patmore’s, since i 
is that of the Canticle of Canticles.* What Patmore does with th 


42 The Angel in the House, Part II, Book II, iv. 

“8 Saint Bernard on the Love of God, translated by Marianne Caroline and Coventt 
Patmore, Kegan Paul, 1881. The first 98 pages only were translated by Patmore 
second wife, the rest by the poet himself. 

“4 The following is a short example: ‘ “Let Him Kiss me with the kiss of His mouth’ 


Who speaks? The Bride. And who is she? She is the Soul athirst for God.’ Op. cit 
p- 60. 
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3ernardine analogy is to develop it much further, in fact, as far as 
t will go. His whole system anchors, in a sense, on this image of 
he Soul as the Bride of Christ, the Spouse of God. His view of the 
ody, his exaltation of it as ‘creation’s and Creator’s crowning good’, 
is he writes in that magnificent ode, To the Body, derives from 
his conception of it as, to quote again from that ode: 


Little, sequester’d pleasure-house 
For God and for His Spouse ;*° 


is well of course as from the Incarnation which makes the whole 
malogy possible. 

Another writer with whom Patmore has a certain affinity is 
Swedenborg, particularly the Swedenborg of Delitie Sapientie de 
Amore Conjugiali [sic]. In that work the Swedish mystic develops 
at length his view of nuptial love as persisting in eternity, where 
the love of man and woman is described as similar to that which 
they experience on earth, in chaste conjugal, or as Swedenborg 
prefers to call it, conjugial love, and the delight they feel is also 
described as similar.*® Nevertheless, as Swedenborg believed that 
man in eternity enjoys a perfect human form but possesses no 
material body,*’ he refers to the love between man and woman in 
eternity as spiritual nuptials, the fruit of whose union is wisdom 
and love.4® Though Patmore was enthusiastic in his admiration of 
the strange Swede, going so far as to write that ‘ninety-nine 
aundredths of what Swedenborg writes about is in perfect harmony 
with the Catholic Faith, or rather it is the Catholic Faith...’ 
here was no more than an affinity between the views they held. 
Patmore’s thought cannot be said to be Swedenborgian. There is, 
or instance, in Patmore an emphasis on the body and on materiality 
which is not at all Swedenborgian, since the eighteenth century 
nystic’s insistence was on the spirit, from which he held that love * 
° The Unknown Eros, Book II, Ode vii, To the Body. } 

6 Emmanuel Swedenborg, Delitie Sapientie de Amore Conjugiali, 44. There is an 
3nglish translation published by the Swedenborg Society in 1876, bearing the title 
yf Conjugial [sic] Love and its Chaste Delights. Lee : : 

7 Emmanuel Swedenborg, De Celo et Inferno, 453-60. This idea, in common with all 
swedenborg’s ideas, is frequently expressed in his work, as he is a highly repetitive 
yriter. There is an English translation of this work published in Everyman’s Library 
inder the title of Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell. 


8 Delitie Sapientie de Amore Conjugiali, 44 and in many other parts of this volume. 
® Quoted by Basil Champneys, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 85. 
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was derived, the body appearing in his thought as ideally a sort 0: 
dependency of the spirit and being shed at death. Swedenborg 
makes a radical distinction between the human form and the body 
the human form being that of the spirit, and this form is, as it were. 
temporarily assumed by the body in this life.°° This view of the 
body’s relative unimportance and essential ephemerality finds of 
course no echo in Patmore; on the contrary, the implications of 
carnis resurrectionem are for him a constant source of meditation 
and speculation. In one direction Patmore went further than 
Swedenborg, who never implied the existence of the dual principle 
of masculine and feminine within the Divinity Itself;>1 yet it is true 
to say that the English poet was far less audacious than the Swedish 
philosopher, as he was never so explicit or categorical about the 
nature of nuptial relations in spiritual realms. 

Patmore’s place in English literature has not yet been assigned: 
his appeal is not a popular one. Whether he is writing verse or prose. 
he is a metaphysical poet. The odes alone, written in dense, pregnant 
language, should secure the poet a high place in the history oi 
literature. The Angel in the House, of necessity less highly chargec 
poetically, since it is as well as a metaphysical a narrative poem 
is unique in its exaltation of conjugal love, which it explores tc 
considerable depth, an undertaking shared by no other poem 
Dated though it undoubtedly is in its setting and unreadably 
"innocent, as some of it may seem to readers acclimatised to Céline 
and Sartre, yet, for those undaunted by accidentals, there is in the 


5° De Celo et Inferno, 453-60 and elsewhere. 

51 Swedenborg sees in God the union of divine love and divine wisdom, or good an 
truth, and this is the origin, as it were, of the bisexuality of the human race, for in : 
‘conjugial’ relationship there is the marriage of truth and good, truth grounded it 
good being the masculine element and good grounded in truth being the feminine 
He refers at one point to ‘the universal conjugial sphere’ which ‘proceeds from th 
Lord, and pervades the universe from its primaries to its ultimates; thus from angel 
even to worms’ (Delitie Sapientie etc., 92). That seems to be the farthest tha 
Swedenborg goes in his derivation of sexuality. The ascription of sexual activity t 
the Godhead Itself, however, is common to both gnostic and cabbalistic thought 
In the former the function of the feminine element Sophia seems to have bee 
cosmogonic, being associated with the creation of the material universe. In th 
Zohar the feminine element is identified with the Shekhinah, the Glory of Go 
‘In God’, writes Professor Scholem, ‘there is a union of the active and the passive 
procreation and conception, from which all mundane life and bliss are derivec 
(Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, Thames and Hudson, 195: 


p. 227). See especially Professor Scholem’s chapter on the Theosophic Doctrine 
the Zohar, op. cit., pp. 225-35. 
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oem substance of enduring value. We have already seen that the 
ision which it expresses is nostalgic of the earthly paradise or 
mnticipatory of its re-establishment. Sin and suffering have no place 
n the idyllic abode of Patmore’s ideal lovers, which seems far 
emoved from the fallen world. The vision is therefore a partial 
ind even imperfect one, if we judge it in relation to life as it is 
tually lived. Nevertheless, this idealistic vision has its value, 
n that it insists upon certain aspects of Christian belief which tend 
it the present time to be overlaid by others, more temporally 
essimistic. The creation of man in God’s image is a basic tenet of 
-atmore’s philosophy and it is the primary fact of Christian belief, 
is the resurrection of the flesh is the ultimate consequence. The 
wuman body is finely rehabilitated by the English poet and it is 
he body created by God, the delight of God himself, and made 
or immortality. In modern times so many imaginative writers, 
yarticularly in France, have portrayed the havoc wrought by 
yriginal and actual sin, and the perhaps over-maligned human 
ody has at times been brought so low that we may even be grateful 
© Patmore for the particular emphasis that he makes and for the 
sssentially idealistic portrayal that present fashion precludes. 

No doubt, Patmore’s work provides confirmation for Simone 
Je Beauvoir’s thesis with regard to the existence of the myth of 
woman in male hearts. There is not, however, in the English poet’s 
hought the radical distinction between the Self and the Other 
which the French woman philosopher regards as inherent in the 
male attitude. Long before it was common biological and 
ysychological knowledge that feminine characteristics exist in the 
nale and masculine characteristics in the female, Patmore had 
ealised that femininity and masculinity are not separated and 
tatic qualities but attitudes co-existent within the same being, so 
hat the one or the other is dominant according to circumstances. 
hough in his attitude to actual woman, the human female, Patmore 
nay not escape the charge of male egotism that Simone de Beauvoir 
evels against man generally, yet in his mystical concept of woman 
1e completely transcends her categories of Self and Other. In his 
ove of God, man is woman, so within his own being he possesses 
he possibility and therefore the comprehension of woman. 
Admittedly, even this may be grist for the Frenchwoman’s mill, 
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for the potentiality of masculinity within the woman herself seems 
to have little opportunity for expression, at least in mortal life. She 
remains more closely confined to the one mode of being and 
therefore, in a sense, ‘inferior’. However, Patmore’s thought does 
totally disprove Simone de Beauvoir’s simplist view of the Christian 
identification of woman with sin, through the medium of the body 
which, pre-eminently, she represents. 

The speculations that Patmore makes through his poetry and in 
the aphorisms and meditations of The Rod, the Root and the Flower 
on the nature of love and on the relationship of woman, man and 
God, which it has been the purpose of this essay to elucidate, are of 
course the intuitive affirmations of a poet and are not to be judged 
as if they were the rational arguments of a theologian, though they 
may meet on the same ground. His thoughts are the fruit of lifelong 
meditation by a man who ardently felt the attraction of women, 
as his three marriages indicate, and whose mind had a mystical 
bent. There is no doubt a strong basis of feeling in Patmore’s 
philosophy, but it has a logical cohesion. It may even be thought 
that the thoroughness with which Patmore pursues what has been 
called his one idea is carried to the length of absurdity. Certainly. 
no suggestion is made that we should follow Patmore into every 
alley of the arcanum whither his preoccupation with woman led 
him, yet the attentive reading of his reflexions does enrich out 
understanding of the mysteries of Christianity. He does not, on 
any account, deserve the neglect which he is at present suffering. 
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Dieu et Nous by Jean Daniélou. Pp. 250 (Grasset, Paris) 585 frs. 


IN view of P. Daniélou’s achievements it seemed quite possible that this 
900k would prove to be what the publishers call it, ‘the indispensable 
introduction to any study of our knowledge of God’. It is true that it is 
an excellent summary of the most influential lines of Catholic thought 
on the various approaches to God, the pre-Christian, the philosophic 
and the Judaic as well as the Christian (the last three chapters are entitled 
‘The God of Jesus Christ’, ‘The God of the Church’ and ‘The God of the 
Mystics’); and it is probably true that these approaches have never been 
combined before in so compendious and readable a form. Nevertheless, 
this is certainly not P. Daniélou’s most important book. It is a piece of 
popularization, often brilliant and penetrating but sometimes, in the 
present writer’s opinion, conventional; when P. Daniélou is writing 
about the ancient world, or symbolism or the relation between the Old 
Testament and the New, he is on his own ground, but when he touches 
on speculative problems his treatment strikes me as superficial. There is 
much in the book that is of value, but, if I am right to think that the 
real problem of our time is the loss of the ‘sense of God’, then I cannot 
think that it will be much help to the serious enquirer. If I devote the 
rest of my space to explaining this conclusion, I must not be thought 
ungrateful for what P. Daniélou has done for us. 

My contention is that the most influential lines of Catholic thought, 
in the attempt to avoid both rationalism and ontologism in theology, 
are leading, at present, into a sort of obscurantism. What seems to me 
the true middle course I continue to describe, in spite of protests, as 
intellectualism, for want of any less misleading name. I do not expect 
anyone to take up with it in a hurry, but if I am to express my 
dissatisfaction with certain features of P. Daniélou’s book I cannot avoid 
mentioning it. It leads me to say that any knowledge of God must be 
based on some genuine contact of the mind with him, that this must 
be sufficient to enable us to choose God at some point, at least, in our 
lives, and that this choice is the condition of receiving a fuller knowledge 
of God, through grace, the knowledge of faith. It seems to me that an 
awareness of God’s presence in the world is the indispensable basis of 
religion (although it may take the form of an awareness of him exclusively 
in the soul, or in the Church); God is not the direct object of the human 
mind, and it is very unsatisfactory to speak of him as an ‘object’ at all, 
but we must claim to apprehend him ‘at work’ in the world somehow 
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if we are to be justified in speaking of him at all. I have argued this a1 
length in various places. ; | 

At first P. Daniélou might seem to be favouring this approach. In his 
introduction he tells us that whereas God is always the unknown he is 
always nevertheless ‘the best known’ (le plus connu); he quotes with 
approval the dictum that there are no atheists, but only people who 
believe in God without knowing exactly what it is that they believe in; 
and in his first chapter, ‘Le Dieu des Religions’, he tells us that ‘before 
speaking through Moses and Jesus Christ God spoke to all men through 
the cosmos and through the conscience’ (p. 20). The trouble is that 
throughout the book he rejects ‘religious experience’ as the logical basis 
of religion without making any distinction between a purely subjective 
experience and a genuine apprehension. How can there be a hearing of 
God’s voice which is not in some sense a ‘religious experience’? And 
what other satisfactory logical basis for religion can there be? Without 
Revelation we cannot get very far, admittedly, and we are in great danger 
of going astray. But must we not also hear God’s revealing word? And 
must not this also be an experience? How can we rely on God’s authority 
until we have discovered it? These are surely the ultimate questions, and 
P. Daniélou does not face them. 

In his chapter on ‘The God of the Philosophers’ he admits that ‘the 
encounter with God is a personal event’ which is ‘never the term of a 
process of pure reason’. So far he might seem to agree with me that the 
discovery of God is not, in the last analysis, a matter of inference. But 
he adds that this ‘encounter’ must be rationally justified if we are to be 
assured that it is not an illusion (p. 58). This is a line which is becoming 
increasingly popular with Catholic writers (P. de Lubac is now recom- 
mending it, if I follow him; M. Maritain has been coming round to it in 
recent years; P. Jolivet explicitly advocates it in his contribution to the 
new French ‘Encyclopedia of Catholic Thought’). A certain ‘intuitive 
element’ is admitted, but it is said to require the backing of ‘reason’ 
(which must presumably mean ‘inference’ in such a context), if it is to 
come to anything. It seems to me that this is the reverse of the truth. 
Inferential processes, I should say, will take us in the right direction, 
but only an apprehension of God will convince us that he exists. If 
inferential processes produce the final answer, why insist on the ‘intuitive 
element’? If they do not, how can they combine with an unreliable 
‘intuitive element’ to produce a certainty? If the discovery of God is an 
apprehension, uncertainty cannot become certainty through inferential 
processes: they can only prepare the way for a further and less dim 
apprehension. You can satisfy yourself that you are really getting in 
touch with something only by repeating the original process. 

Once the existence of God has been discovered and his Revelation 
accepted ‘reason’ is a necessary instrument—we must not interpret 
Revelation nonsensically; I take P. Daniélou to mean this when he goes 
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mm. to say that recourse to the supernatural without the use of reason 
an easily become a funk-hole (une facile échappatoire, p. 59 — the 
vhole context indicates that he is speaking here of dogmatic theology, 
ind he is surely right). But now we find (p. 61) that he does seem to think 
ifter all that the existence of God is discovered by means of an inference. 
Reason, we are told, can know him only from without (du dehors), because 
ae is only ‘postulated by the existence of morality’ (my italics) and by 
he existence of contingent being in general. ‘Reason’ is being used here 
o refer to our natural powers of knowing without restriction; the 
intuitive element’ is no longer mentioned (the phrase is not P. Daniélou’s, 
[ should add, but a convenient formula which P. Jolivet, for example, 
ises regularly), and one can only suppose that P. Daniélou is appealing 
lere simply and solely to syllogistic processes. But in what follows it 
appears that what he is really concerned to say is, if we take it at its 
face value, even more disastrous. 

‘The philosopher’s requirement’, he writes, ‘is a requirement of 
mtelligibility.’ This ‘brings him necessarily before the problem of God’. 
And at this point ‘as Pascal said, the most reasonable step is the disavowal 
of reason’ (p. 64). What Pascal and P. Daniélou ought to have said, I 
submit, is that we cannot comprehend God. The suggestion that we can 
i no way apprehend him, that we have to abdicate our intellectual powers 
altogether, is what I referred to as ‘obscurantism’. It may be only ‘a 
matter of words’, but it seems to me all the same of the first importance. 
In any case, P. Daniélou proceeds to suggest in the rest of the chapter 
that the problem of God’s causality and human freedom, the problem 
of creation and the problem of evil, cannot be freed from contradiction by 
the philosopher but require an ‘existential conversion’, an ‘existential 
attitude’ (pp. 66-67). This seems to me an exceedingly dangerous way of 
talking and an example of the funk-hole technique which P. Daniélou 
was rightly castigating earlier on. In the chapter about faith and the 
mystics he is content with that appeal to the will which I have so often 
criticized in these pages and elsewhere as ‘obscurantism’. The special 
characteristic of this book, otherwise so admirable, to which I have 
felt bound to cali attention here, is its extension of the ‘obscurantist’ 
tendency to the field of philosophy. This is a relatively new and most 
disquieting development. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Christian Asceticism and Modern Man. Pp. xi + 262 (Blackfriars 
Publications) 16s. 


WHAT emerges from this book is that there are important differences of 
opinion among Catholics about asceticism. It has been of great use to 
bring this out, and the various complaints about the book which I shall 
make must be set against that general conclusion. Blackfriars Publications 
cannot be persuaded, it seems, to find somebody capable as acting as a 
rained publisher’s reader, and I shall abstain from pointing out in detail 
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the amazing mess which this translation has made of certain chapters 
(others read excellently). 

The Foreword (unsigned) gives an impression of nervousness, blowing 
hot and cold alternately; the writer feels that modern conditions require 
a special attitude to asceticism, but he also realizes the danger of just 
going soft along with everybody else. The first chapter (also unsigned), 
on asceticism in the New Testament, raises the question about 
‘spontaneous imitation of the suffering crucified Christ’ (p. Io), and 
concludes ambiguously that, although asceticism was carried to perhaps 
excessive lengths in the Middle Ages, ‘what was it but the folly of love, 
the folly of the Cross?’ There is nothing ambiguous about the next chapter, 
by P. Bouyer, on asceticism in the patristic period. As we might expect, 
this is the most impressive piece in the collection. The universe, he writes, 
‘having fallen into the hands of the powers of darkness’, the Christian 
ascetic, originally, was ‘one who prepared for the necessary, inevitable 
conflict, not by condemning the good things of this world but by detach- 
ing himself from them, to prevent them from serving as a bait to catch 
him with or fetters to hold him captive . . . Monasticism began as a 
spontaneous protest of the Christian spirit against the insidious temptation 
to come to terms with a world no longer seen with the same clarity as 
being out of harmony with the Kingdom of God . . .” (pp. 19-22). It 
rejected ‘the ideal later adopted by the type of humanism dignified by 
the name of Christian — the ideal of positive immediate sanctification 
of the world . . .’ This sanctification could be only ‘the work of the 
resurrection’, and men could only ‘prepare the way for it, or rather perhaps 
prepare themselves for it’. Moreover, a ‘purely spiritual’ form of asceticism 
was not favoured. These ascetics were ‘firmly convinced that you cannot 
really renounce a thing without actually, physically, giving it up’. A 
reconciliation with the world was deliberately refused. ‘You may of 
course think, if you choose, that the authors of that spirituality were 
mistaken. But if you do the opposite of what they did, you cannot claim 
that you are thereby following and perfecting their method’. (What 
answer should Black Benedictines make to this challenge? I do not know.) 
Nevertheless, they “never aimed at suffering for suffering’s sake; the end 
in view was always liberation and liberation only. Savage mortifications, 
such as those introduced by the Irish monks and men like St Peter Damian 
were entirely unknown at this time. 4 fortiori, there was not the slightest 
leaning towards the attitude characteristic of men like Henry Suso at 
the other end of the Middle Ages [it has been suggested to me that it is 
hardly fair to take him as the example of this] and of certain trends of 
thought more or less closely linked with St Bernard and St Francis and 
culminating in the modern devotion to the Sacred Heart — the mystical 
intoxication produced by the idea of suffering with Jesus’ (pp. 24-26). 
Food, comfort and sleep were cut down to obtain ‘the serenity and light 
possessed by a soul set free from its slavery’. The resulting ‘lucid emptiness’ 
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was to be filled by God’s Word, by prayer and by hard work, which 
would enable the monk ‘not only to ensure his own subsistence but to 
aquire [sic] the means of practising charity’ on the most generous scale 


(pp. 26-29). 


Here, then, the main issue is clearly stated: we must either return to 
the principles of the first Christian ascetics or declare them mistaken, 
incomplete or out of date. Let us see how the other contributors face it, 
P. Petit, in his account of asceticism in the Middle Ages, does not face it 
at all. “The story of Henry Suso’s mortifications provokes a shudder’, he 
writes, and concludes complacently: “Thus from the twelfth century 
onwards, the effort to reproduce what Jesus had suffered from his poverty 
and his scourging came to occupy a prominent place in asceticism’ (p. 43). 
M. Cognet, who writes most interestingly but rather elusively on France 
from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, says bluntly that in the 
fifteenth century ‘the cult of pain came in’. Unlike P. Petit, he makes no 
bones about The Imitation of Christ and its ‘contempt for knowledge’ 
(p. 51). He says that ‘quite a new theory came in with devotion to the 
Sacred Heart as it was understood at Paray-le-Monial — the idea that 
self-imposed mortifications and sufferings should be offered for sinners 
in general, without any special reference to one’s own personal guilt’. 
And he adds ‘the tendency is still alive, in fact, in our own day; it is a 
feature of Christian psychology that has to be reckoned with’ (p. 67). 
(When I once wanted to say something on these lines a censor referred 
me to the Encyclical Miserentissimus Deus.) M. Cognet ends in fine style: 
‘the books recommended to the devout at the time of the Empire and 
the Restoration were simply bad imitations of eighteenth century works, 
and then the romantic movement came and flooded everything with 
sentimentality . . . the religious revival of the early years of the seventeenth 
century had been made possible by the appearance of an essentially 
dogmatic type of spirituality, a synthesis, that is, between dogma and 
devotion, a factor which is obviously of paramount importance in the 
Christian life. Decay set in when excessive emphasis on the rational side 
began to separate devotion and asceticism again from rational enquiry 
and when theology itself became dry and fossilized. The result was the 
stagnation of the nineteenth century’ (pp. 69-70). 

A Carmelite writer then reviews Carmelite asceticism since St Teresa of 
Avila in a largely factual way, until we come to St Teresa of Lisieux. Then 
we are offered a policy: ‘Like all true Christians in every age, St Therese 
of Lisieux lived on those timeless words of Christ’s, “If any man has a 
mind to come my way, let him renounce himself” . . . but she understood 
and applied them in what is practically the only way possible in the 
twentieth century. Asceticism for her meant an intensely painful pursuit 
of exactitude inspired by love and extending to the smallest things, the 
minutest details of the Rule and observance.’ It seems to be considered a 
natural consequence that when she had unpleasant medicine to take ‘she 
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sipped it slowly, drop by drop’ (p. 88). There follows a sort of ne 
of Christian ascetic practices by P. Léonard, o.p. He seems to regar 
‘a shaping of the self to the likeness of another person . . . by suffering 
with him’ as self-explanatory, and is content to conclude that the basis 
of asceticism is ‘to keep the scandalum crucis alive’ (p. I 12). in 

Passing over M. Lacombe’s “Note on Indian Asceticism’, which is 
irrelevant for our purposes, we reach the second half of the book. Here 
we are no longer directly concerned with the history of asceticism, and 
the Thomists and the special scientists take over. Their general tendency 
is to reject the asceticism of the first monks, and to issue warnings against 
the snares of self-inflicted pain with an occasional taking off of the hat 
to the sort of ‘imitation of Christ’ which, according to P. Bouyer, was 
unknown to Christian antiquity. 

We begin this second half with two articles of theology by P. Geiger, 
o.P. Some of it would be pretty heavy going in French, and in English 
it is at times almost unreadable. This is most unfortunate because there 
are some very good things in it, for example: ‘It seems to me that the 
whole effort of asceticism, and of whatever may be its varying methods, 
consists in this effort of absolute truth, a positive effort which of necessity 
expresses itself by putting in its place, controlling, subordinating, the 
sensible affectivity and its reactions’ (p. 133). Everyone should be able to 
accept that; the real problem concerns the methods. Again ‘we must 
even go further and, at the risk of scandalising many pious souls, declare 
with St Thomas that the love of self — not love for self — is the foremost 
of all loves and the condition of all the others . . . To love oneself should 
mean to love oneself inasmuch as one is in truth. This then means that 
from the very beginning, from the first moment of this love of self, the 
subject understands himself as he is, that is to say, quite otherwise thar 
under the guise of an autocract. We know that, in truth, we are of God. 
and for God, we are of Christ and his Church and we exist for them 
we are of a certain family, a city, a country, and we exist for them.’ This 
too, should be generally accepted. P. Geiger rubs it in admirably: ‘Thi 
kind of love of self constitutes the most radical form of self-forgetfulness 
For self ceases to exist as autonomous greatness, as much in the role of ar 
idol to be nourished and flattered as that of an enemy against which i: 
let loose an aggressiveness which we can often suspect of being merely < 
defence against a false self-worship that is repressed but not destroyed 
We are not so important as to merit either such attentions or such hatred 
(pp. 137-8). 

P. Chenu on “Collective Dimensions of Asceticism’ is hardly readabl 
at all in the translation, but he seems to be raising chiefly the problen 
of legalized ascetical practices, the ‘observance’ of religious orders: isn’ 
this sort of codification inimical to the true spirit of asceticism? Thet 
we have a delightful surprise, H. Miiller’s largely irrelevant but wholl 
delightful essay on “The Modern Mentality.’ It is brilliantly witty an 
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sometimes extremely penetrating. I must quote a characteristic passage: 
‘In a certain town in the lands of the Great Moghul, one of the guards — 
there were ten of them to a population of ten thousand — said to one of 
the inhabitants, “I don’t like the look of you. Come here and I’ll cut off 
your head.” The man knelt down and took up a convenient position for 
being beheaded. The guard then realized that he had forgotten his sabre. 
“Stay where you are’’, he said, “while I go and fetch it”. And the victim 
waited patiently’ (p. 181). This reads almost too well for a translation. 

The four psycho-analytical articles which follow are written in a very 
different style. P. Dubarle’s has been described by a reviewer as the most 
important in the book. Perhaps it is if one considers the connexion 
between pain and the ‘sensuous and amatory tendencies’ as the most 
important problem of asceticism. He has some sensible things to say on 
P. Chenu’s problem about the pentitential practices of religious orders. 
But I am not much impressed by the deplorable experiences of a group 
of volunteers in the U.S.A., ‘all men of the highest character’, who were 
put on a fasting diet of 1,600 calories a day (p. 197). Nor does P. Dubarle 
consider how we are to ‘join in the divine act of atonement made on the 
Cross’ (p. 185). Dr Zilboorg is right, no doubt, in saying that ‘psycho- 
analysis has made a major contribution to the greater understanding of 
religious life’ (p. 226). But I wish psychoanalysts would be less portentous. 
They so often give the impression of being lost in their own technicalities. 
It is perhaps the translator who is responsible for ‘It is, therefore, 
particularly noteworthy that the ascetic ideal of Charitas gives us corporeal 
genitality’ (p. 236), which seems quite meaningless. Dr Chauchard is 
informative about subjective and objective pain, and P. Mailloux has 
some useful remarks to make about character-building, but on the whole 
the volume peters out. 


P. Ailegre’s ‘Tentative Conclusions’ leave things as they stand. We are 
urged once more in general terms to a ‘closer identification with him who 
was crucified on Calvary . . . God is free to call whom he will to what he 
mol... (p. 257). DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Sacraments in the Christian Life by M. M. Philipon, 0.P., trans. 
by Rev. J. Otto. Pp. xvi + 394 (Sands) 16s. 


IN a recent book Mr Douglas Hyde has spoken about the battle of our 
times, the spiritual battle between Catholicism and Communism. We 
must all be trained and prepared for the battle. We must know what we 
are about and do it. We must realize that we are all in the battle and that 
we all have our parts to play. A merit of this book is that it teaches us 
how to do our fighting. 

It teaches us how to fight as individuals by setting out the whole plan 
of campaign, by stating the causes of battle and by showing the means 
of victory. The Christian must become identified with Christ. ‘Christian 
holiness is identification with Christ’ (ix). His identification must become 
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more and more real till it reaches ‘Eternal Life in Christ’. This is | 
title of the last chapter of the book, the fulfilment of the first. We 
consummate in reality what we have effected sacramentally, our death | 
and resurrection in Christ. In Baptism we died to sin and rose in Christ 
to Grace. In death we shall die to the world and rise in Christ to Glory. 
The life between these chapters is spent rehearsing for that final death, 
that perfect crucifixion. How do we rehearse? By dying daily to self, in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, in the life of the Theological and Moral Virtues, 
and in suffering. The author has some good things to say about the 
value of suffering. ‘It was not by His words, nor by His miracles, that 
Jesus saved the world, but by giving His life’ (7). Suffering makes us 
more one with Christ; it is also apostolic. 

‘If only we realized, all of us how important it is to lift our spiritual 
focus above the narrow and limited horizon of our individual existence, 
and how much we need to become aware again of that vast solidarity 
that unites us with all members, past, present, and to come, of Christ’s 
one mystical body! — The true Christian, that is, one who has come to 
live by this mystery of solidarity, can no longer pray or suffer or act for 
himself alone’ (33-34). Thus the book teaches us that we cannot fight for 
ourselves alone but must fight for and with others. Confirmation makes 
us all missionaries of Christ, not just those who are labouring in Korea 
or Africa. “Christianity is a mystery of solidarity: a solidarity of evil 
through original sin, a solidarity of good by all men sharing in the merits 
of Christ’ (2). 

Solidarity and Identification, but what about the future? We hear 
much about the steel hardened cadres of the Communists, trained in 
mind and will from an early age, what is happening to our children? 
The Pope has been showing recent concern at education, warning teachers 
to inculcate piety in moderation. He also showed the responsibility 
parents have in this matter. A large portion of the chapter on Matrimony 
is devoted to this. It is the best chapter in a very good book. ‘Fortitude 
is the virtue that our generation lacks most’ (243). Why? Because ‘the 
modern world is steeped in materialism that is sensual and self-indulgent’ 
(236). Our children should be trained in the spirit of sacrifice instead of 
being allowed to do what they like. They will never know what the 
spiritual means if they have never had to overcome the material. The 
battle against Communism must be joined at the earliest of ages and 
unless it has been joined on the spiritual level it has not been joined at all. 

I should like to see this book as a companion to Fr Clifford Howell’s 
Work of our Redemption. It ought to be read by as many as possible. I 
wish it were cheaper than sixteen shillings. DOM LAURENCE KELLY 
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Catholicism and the Ecumenical Movement by John M. Todd. Introduction 
xy the Abbot of Downside. Pp. xiv + 111 (Longmans, 1956). 6s. 6d. 


PIUS XI’s words in 1927, quoted by Mr Todd, make it clear that the 
subject-matter of this book is one in which Catholics should be better 
nstructed than they commonly are. ‘For reunion’, said Pius XI, ‘it is 
necessary above all to know each other and to love each other.’ The 
wo go together. The Pope spoke of Catholics and Protestants. We 
bviously have a duty to love each other. Then we must know more 
about each other. This knowing about each other does not mean primarily 
laving a speculative knowledge about each other’s history and official 
Joctrines. It rather means having some sympathetic understanding of 
the genuine love of our Lord and ways of worship that Christians outside 
the Catholic Church possess. 

The obligation of unity is one that has come home to most Protestants 
in this century in a way that they have never understood it before. Catholics 
nave always known of this obligation, and have always taught and 
believed that to depart from unity in a matter of either revealed doctrine 
or grave order would be a grievous sin against our Lord, whose last 
wish it was that we should all be one in him as he is one in the Father. 
Faithful Catholics have remained faithful to their Church for this reason 
above all others. 

If we are truly devoted to the wishes of our Lord, we cannot remain 
sontent merely to preserve our own unity, and cut ourselves off from all 
he world outside. What of the millions, hundreds of millions, of sincere 
10n-Catholics who recognize they should achieve unity with one another 
and with us, and yet in all sincerity have not yet seen that the Catholic 
Church is the one true Church? What is our duty towards them? True, 
we must follow the Holy Father and invite them to come back to their 
Father’s home. But can they, have they the right, to come back to the 
Ancient Mother Church as long as they are unable to see the truth of 
ier. claims? And may we, in Christian charity and humility, assume 
hat they, and they alone, are responsible for their inability to see that 
he Catholic Church is the one true Church. May we, in Christian truth 
ind love, proclaim that we bear no responsibility for their inability to 
ee that our Church is the Body of Christ, the seamless garment of Christ, 
he one and only New Israel to which all nations have been called? Can 
wé sit back complacently and say: ‘They are heretics all. They are the 
world, and we are the Chosen of Christ. Let them come to us, if they 
jesire unity.’ a ots 

Obviously, this would be un-Catholic and un-Christian. Yet it is not 
ilways easy to see what we can do to remedy the situation, how we can 
nake it easier and speedier for all true lovers of Christ to be able to 
ind their way back to the Church from which their sects once separated. 
Sven to express the situation in words like these may easily give unintended 
fence to people who are still unable to see the strength of the foundations 
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upon which our conviction rests. Few situations are more delicate thal 
that of the sincere Catholic ecumenist, who desires to be humble ani 
charitable towards non-Catholics without in any way denying his firn 
faith that there is one Church, and one only, and that that Church i 
the Catholic Church. 

The least we can do is to show genuine sympathy with the efforts c 
Protestants to find a way to unity by discussions among themselve: 
This little book gives us a brief and sympathetic survey of the ecumenicz 
movement among non-Catholics that will give us the needed introductio 
to this question. Mr Todd at the same time gives us an account of whe 
has been done by Catholics officially and unofficially, at least in so fa 
as this country is concerned, to witness their sympathetic interest i 
such a movement. 

A further thing we can all do is to learn a little about the thought 
and actions and ways of worship of the leading non-Catholi 
denominations. Mr Todd gives us an admirable short account of th 
life and ways of Anglicans and the principal Nonconformist bodies. 

Beyond this, perhaps we can keep our minds open for any suggestior 
as to how we can make the Catholic Church a more pleasing and mot 
English institution in non-essentials, so that those who have the grac 
to return to us will not feel the break so keenly as some do. Recentl 
Canon MacNarney gave a most successful talk in the Walsall Tow 
Hall on ‘The Mother of all the Churches’, in which he showed the Cathol 
Church as a true home from home, containing all the best-loved Christia 
doctrines of all the denominations as part of her birthright. His tal 
was very well received by non-Catholics as well as Catholics, as he we 
able to illustrate the Catholic doctrines still believed among Protestan 
by quotations from innumerable Protestant hymns and devotions. M 
Todd obviously hopes that we will try more consciously in the future t 
adopt from Protestantism some of their characteristic modes of expressio1 
in so far as they are expressive of Catholic doctrines. 

Not everyone will agree with Mr Todd’s personal suggestions in th 
matter; but should we not all in charity and humility agree with tt 
principle that it is worth while to contemplate the possibility of adaptir 
some of our ways of devotion to the cherished devotions of other tradition 
in cases where this can be done to the benefit of the full enjoyment « 
Catholic doctrine by men and women who have previously address 
Almighty God ina different idiom? 

The book is a needed contribution by a layman in an important subje 
of Christian relations. H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
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Inly One Way Left by George F. Macleod. Pp. viii + 165 (The Iona 
Community) los. 6d. 


HE Rev. GeorGE MAcLeop is the founder and leader of the Iona 
-ommunity; it is some measure of his achievement within the Church 
f Scotland and throughout the world that this almost eccentric work 
1as been honoured by Macleod’s appointment as Chaplain to her Majesty 
he Queen in Scotland. The main chapters of the book under review 
ormed the Cunningham Lectures at New College, Edinburgh, 1954, 
ind were again the basis for other lectures in the same year at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

The book is noteworthy to a Catholic on account of its close similarity, 
oth in the problems it faces and the answers it provides, to our own 
00ks. Macleod’s analysis is based on the idea that Christians cannot 
eturn to the more or less unthinking authoritarianism of the Middle 
Ages, nor can they go back on the individualized self consciousness of 
man to-day. We have to work towards a new kind of interdependence, 
Christendom has had a great fall, and not all the Vatican horses nor 
ill the ecumenical men will ever put Christendom together again, in 
iny authoritarian way’ (p. 52). Macleod develops this with a key paragraph: 

“God has rolled up instinctive Christendom because he wants it 
built of really free persons at last, and for the first time, voluntarily 
choosing him and his Way, but choosing him as the new Community. 

He has rolled up even the possibility of individual religion by itself 

alone, till we learn that we cannot become persons except in Community. 

Not until we pay as much attention to Christian Community as to 

Personal Conversion, to God’s pattern for our world — if you like, 

to God’s “‘politic’— can we know the meaning of persons again or 

dare to talk of personal conversion, though its spurious counterfeit 
may continue to deceive.’ 

As Christians, we only find ourselves fully as persons in Christ’s body. 
3ut this we can do only by living out our membership; call it social 
christianity or the lay apostolate, it comes back to simple gospel charity 
ind human justice. Macleod expresses it by saying ‘economic values 
ire inherent in the Community of his Love’. He has to deplore, just as 
Catholics have to deplore, the absence of Christians in the places of 
srdinary human responsibility in our society. He reminds us that the 
Hebrew prophets have one theme in common, an attack on pietism and 
1 recall to charity: ‘Is not this the fast that I have chosen? To loosen the 
yonds of wickedness, to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
very yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 
sring the poor that are cast out to thy house? When thou seest the naked 
hat thou clothe him: and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
lesh?’ 

Macleod refers to injustices in Africa, and to our lack of responsibility 
vithin our own parishes many times. He illustrates his point very tellingly 
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by reference to the parable of the servant forgiven by his Lord whe 
refused to forgive his own debtor. ‘Now Jesus does not say of that mai 
that he was stingy or parsimonious or unimaginative or “a beginner in 
the Faith, who had the essential thing in him”: knowledge of his for 
giveness.’ No, he was delivered to the tormenters by his own Lord till he 
should pay all that was due, ‘So shall also my heavenly Father do unt 
you, if ye forgive not every one his brother from his heart’. Macleoc 
comments, ‘If we are not active on the horizontal level towards ow 
neighbours, there is an arrestment in the work of the Cross’. 

Like most prophets Macleod gets down to detail. He has not beer 
closeted on Jona for twenty years; the Island community has close bond: 
with pastoral work in the Scotch industrial centres, and the author draw: 
on long experience there to provide us with his answers. Several time: 
in the course of this work I was reminded of the work of our own Pér 
Yves Congar, 0.p. Macleod makes an attempt, as Pére Congar did ir 
Jalons pour une théologie du laicat, to see how our position as member: 
of Christ can be expressed as that of prophets, priests and kings ‘in th 
midst of the congregation’. He makes an attempt, again similar to Pére 
Congar’s, to see the real point of need where the Church’s mission cat 
start, also to see how our prayer life can be released from purely medieva 
categories. This is not the work ex professo of a scholar; but for a mar 
speaking largely from experience there is a remarkable leavening o 
scholarly knowledge and insight, usually biblical, sometimes patristic. 

Particular matters broached include the need for a more near under 
standing of the Trinity, the nature of baptism as ‘primarily incorporatio1 
into a body’, the liturgy as something communal and congregationa 
(‘Rome itself and Anglicanism . . . is now striving to recover what til 
very recently we had never lost: the sense of “Parish Communion” ’) 
confession (an admission here that the Kirk does little more than criticizs 
Rome and leaves its own people to their guilt or the hospital). Particula 
recommendations include the return to a live Parish Meeting, and a ney 
type of Divinity Hall, both of these also the hope of many Catholics. 

Finally, one should not pass over in silence the fact that Macleod, wh« 
won the Miltary Cross and the Croix de Guerre, describes himself as : 
‘reluctant pacifist’. He adds to the ideas about the early Church’s positio1 
the following statement: ‘The general witness of pacifism by the earl 
Church was probably supported not so much by our modern arguments 
but by the overwhelming sense that even the body of an enemy was th 
temple of the Holy Ghost. (Even sixty years after the Church allowed it 
members to bear arms, it decreed that anyone who actually shed bloo 
in battle should abstain from the sacrament for four years).’ Referenc 
to the authority for this last statement would be helpful. 

There is very little in this book that could not be accepted and rea 
with profit by a Catholic. It has close parallels, on its practical side, wit 
many continental Catholic works, such as Michonneau’s ‘Revolution i 
a City Parish’. JOHN M. TODD 
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Sontemporary Philosophy, Studies of Logical Positivism and Existentialism 
y Frederick Copleston, s.J. Pp. 230 (Burns Oates, 1956) 18s, 


*R COPLESTON begins by noticing how hard it is to pin down contemporary 
sritish philosophers to any definite statement of where they stand. They 
re averse from any descriptive titles, especially that of logical positivist, 
nd yet they belong to what the author calls a positivistic climate of 
pinion. Blinded by the prestige of science, ‘the handmaid of theology’ 
las gone off to work for the scientists, and has acquired ‘a type of mind 
vhich is “naturally” closed to the Transcendent, to metaphysics and to 
heology’. What should alarm us is the thought that ‘the problems which 
we of the greatest ultimate importance for man are those stigmatised 
yy the logical positivists as pseudo-problems’. 

No wonder they have been referred to as ‘sheep with mincing machines’, 
ind no wonder many of us are driven in reaction to wash down our 
3ritish mince with draughts of the heady wine of European Existentialism. 

Until recently, the logical positivists or —to give them a title they 
night prefer — the Empiricists were only willing to allow statements to 
ye meaningful if they could be expressed in either of two ways: as analytic 
1 as synthetic propositions. The former are the certain but tautologous 
tatements of mathematics, and in the latter all the terms used must be 
eferable to things already existing in the world and discoverable by the 
enses. Synthetic propositions have, therefore, to be empirically verifiable, 
ind any propositions which cannot be thus verified (e.g. There are sinners 
yn Mars) are not untrue but, what is worse, meaningless. 

The difficulties which this point of view raises for the theologian are 
mmediately apparent, and Fr Copleston raises the question in what 
ense theological propositions are meaningful. Can we say, for example, 
hat the proposition “God loves me’ is not meaningless although we 
annot verify the existence of God empirically? The difficulty is that 
sod can never be made a term in a synthetic proposition without suffering 
| complete change of meaning, because we are reducing him to the 
tatus of a part of my world — an object, finite and excluding identification 
vith other objects. We are forced, therefore, to re-examine our experience 
o find out whether such a restriction of meaning is permissible, and we 
hall discover almost immediately that positivism is more than a climate 
f opinion. It is an assertion about the relation of man to his world: 
n other words it is a metaphysical assertion. 

According to Wittgenstein, in the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, the 
ogical proposition is ‘a picture of reality’ so accurate as to be identical 
n form with that external reality which it ‘shows’. Thus ‘everything that 
an be thought at all can be thought clearly. Everything that can be said 
an be said clearly,’ because ‘propositions can represent the whole reality’. 
or the positivist, reality is atomic: ‘the totality of existent atomic facts 
; the world’, and ‘atomic facts are independent of one another’. 

It should be clear that the question of God’s existence cannot be 
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fitted into such a system; and we shall need to re-examine wha 
constitutes our initial experience of the world, because God’s existence 
can only be accepted if he can be shown to be the ground of our initia 
experience of reality. We should have to say that we do not perceive the 
world as it is perceived by the Empiricist because we are, initially, more 
sceptical about the atomic or absolutely independent status of facts 
This is more than a mere ‘presupposition’, as Fr Copleston seems t 
suggest, and the nearest he gets to making this point firmly is when he 
says that ‘the question of the ultimate Ground of empirical existence 
would never be raised, were there not a primary implicit awareness 0: 
existing against a background of Being. To avoid misunderstanding | 
had better say that by using the word “Being” with a capital letter I de 
not mean to imply a direct awareness of God’ (p. 75). I find it difficul 
to understand what else this awareness is but that of God, since we 
realize that, unless we start with God, we cannot bring him in at a late: 
stage of our logic. He is either implicit in the start, or excluded from the 
start. This is surely the lesson we can learn from the Empiricists: credo u 
intelligam. 

This point again arises in the author’s criticism of the Existentialists 
As a body, they too are more sceptical of the starting point than th 
Empiricists; for, instead of accepting an immediate and simple relationshiy 
between ourselves and our world, the Existentialists refer to a gap, to a1 
awareness of alienation. Our existence is not, therefore, a starting-poin 
so much as a possibility that we have to realize and, once again, Goc 
must be accepted (Marcel, Jaspers) or rejected (Sartre) from the start 
Fr Copleston is persistently critical of this claim because it disposes o 
‘natural theology in the traditional sense, in which it is proved by 
universally valid arguments that the Transcendent exists and that i 
possesses certain attributes’. The Existentialists are criticised for assertins 
‘that God exists is not an objective truth which can be learned and passe 
on as a piece of objective information: it is the subjective truth of eacl 
individual who performs the act of transcending’ (p. 224). 

In a book of this kind we do expect statements about the ‘Transcendent’ 
‘natural theology’ and ‘objective truth’ to present their credentials anc 
the author to explain fairly thoroughly how the meaning of such term 
can be established and their truth or falsity dertermined. Fr Coplesto: 
is frequently aware that he has raised ‘the question of the relation o 
language to extra-linguistic reality’, but we do not find this questio: 
examined with the thoroughness it deserves. 

Empiricists are coming to realize that they cannot retain their origina 
limitation of ‘meaningful’ to what can only form the terms of analyti 
and synthetic propositions, viz. concepts; because they have come t 
see that we must and do distinguish between what can be conceptuall 
expressed and what we are trying to signify. They have had to modif 
the original position taken up in the Tractatus that propositions mirro 
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acts, and that there can be nothing intermediate to statement (concept) 
nd fact (what is signified). As it was on these grounds that Empiricists 
ased their claim that meaning must be restricted to what can be 
mpirically verified, the way is opening to accept as meaningful statements 
—such as aesthetic statements — which are analogical or conceptually 
pproximate. The problem is to define the meaning such statements 
an have. Is the meaning of a Shakespeare soliloquy what can be reduced 
9 concepts, or is there something more? Fr Copleston has a good comment 
0 make upon this situation: 

‘But one might, perhaps, reverse Wittgenstein’s saying, “the limits 
f my language mean the limits of my world”, and say, “the limits of 
ay world mean the limits of my language”, “‘my world” signifying here 
he experience which I am willing to acknowledge.’ 

It now seems possible for all of us to agree that there are more ways 
f legitimately using language than one, and this is especially important 
9 remember when we try to evaluate what Existentialists say. How can 
ve distinguish between meaningful and non-meaningful existentialist 
tatements? Why, for example, do the statements of Marcel and Kierke- 
aard seem to have more ‘bite’ to them than those of Le Senne and 
Aounier? Is it because Marcel and Kierkegaard are more adept at the 
heatrical use of language, or have we to verify this type of statement 
y methods which derive from those of literary criticism? 

It is unfortunate that the earlier part of this book, where one would 
xpect to find such points discussed, suffers from the way in which each 
hapter is derived from a particular lecture or paper. These were intended 
or groups ranging from foreign students who required an elementary 
escription of the names and objectives of the Empiricists to the readers 
f ‘Mind’. This means that, in that part of the book which deals with 
unguage and verification, the line of the argument has to be extracted 
ather than followed. 

This criticism does not apply to the second part of the work consisting 
f a set of lectures on Existentialism, for these are models of clear and 
oncise exposition. Not only does Fr Copleston raise the important 
uestions in one form or another, but he is obviously concerned to write 
5 clearly as possible, and for this reason alone his book deserves to be 
accessful. JOHN COULSON 


‘ogin du Christ, la voie du silence. Pp. 140 (Desclée de Brouwer, 1956). 


‘o my knowledge this little book on yoga is the first of its kind to appear 
ith an imprimatur. Those responsible for its publication, especially the 
nonymous author, are to be congratulated. On the whole it may be 
sgarded as a tolerable guide for those who wish to incorporate certain 
seful techniques of hatha-yoga into their life of prayer. Though the 
ook is inadequate on many important points, the person who uses it 
may be certain that it teaches nothing which will necessarily increase 
is ego-centricity. 
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Like all expedients, spiritual exercises (whether they be psalm singing 
passive orison, systematized meditation, repetition of the divine name 
or hatha-yoga) can be used well or badly. Some men and women whe 
use spiritual exercises make progress in the spiritual life ; others, using 
the same exercises, do not. To think that their use either constitute: 
spiritual realization, or guarantees, it is nothing more than idolatry. Bu 
to neglect them altogether, to refuse to discover experientially the exten 
to which they may help or the extent to which some kind of exercise i 
perhaps necessary, is sheer self-opinionatedness. Yet, like St Francis 0 
Sales, the author of the Pradipka (the textual source of true yoga — tc 
which incidentally this present book fails to refer) insists that to neglec 
any urgent call to charity or obedience for the sake of one’s exercise: 
would be to neglect the end for the sake of the means. 

It should, moreover, be said that all genuine yoga stems from twe 
fundamental, complementary forms — hatha-yoga, which contains ¢ 
limited number of postures and breathing techniques, and raja-yoga 
which is the yoga of contemplation based upon the all-important exercis 
of inner-concentration. There can be no true hatha-yoga without raja 
yoga nor raja-yoga without preceding hatha-yoga. But of all preliminar 
means, it is metaphysical knowledge which alone is truly indispensable 
and if the orthodox yogi (unlike the exponents of the variety of acrobati 
performances into which hath-yoga has developed) places more emphasi 
on inner concentration than on bodily techniques, it is because sucl 
concentration is directly bound up with knowledge. Being essentialh 
an exercise in what we may call the via negativa, it is.wholly dependen 
upon a knowledge which is apophatic and transcendent to ‘intentional 
awareness. It is neither a means by which the human mind learns t 
control the body nor one for developing the latent powers of the humat 
organism — not even those powers of the higher intellect. 

If these points are not primarily stressed by our author, it is no doub 
because he wants to adapt hatha-yoga to an affirmative theology which 
though refined, is still based on an anological knowledge which seeks t 
penetrate within or escalade the Trinity —a theology which leaves th 
exteriorized human subject in a position of constructing a ladder t 
gain a mountain top. Putting aside the question as to the ultimate valu 
of the purpose of these yoga exercises as he outlines it, one may, never 
theless, think it worth asking whether a person beginning these exercise 
after he has reached adulthood, who is situated in a technocratic society 
fed on a high-protein diet, ignorant of the traditional theory underlyin 
yoga and without an experienced teacher to guide him, can attain anythin; 
more than provisional benefits from their practice. But even these benefit 
are not to be deprecated since they may, in many cases, serve as remot 
preparations for more intensive investigations into the real significance 
of yogic concentration and that ‘unknowing knowledge’ in which it i 
orientated. DOM PLACID KELLEY 
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Metalogicon of John Salisbury, translated by D. McGarry. Pp. xxvii +- 
305 (Published by C.U.P. for University of California Press) 37s. 6d. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY was an outstanding figure in the twelfth century 
renaissance and his writings show that the movement of thought in the 
twelfth century is more precisely described as a ‘renaissance’ than the 
more famous intellectual revolution of a later century. His Latin is good 
and his reading as wide in the Latin classics, or nearly so, as in Scripture. 
In many ways his writings look forward rather than back; he can quote a 
classical text, if not with quite the force of Dr Johnson, at least with 
effect; his writings break somewhat with the sermonising and hagio- 
graphical obsessions of the dark age — John of Salisbury has plenty 
to say about secular as well sacred knowledge. This is especially noticeable 
in the Metalogicon, which is a treatise on the constituent subjects of the 
Trivium, the basis of twelfth century education. The book does not only 
discuss technical problems of logic and logical philosophy, the science of 
grammar and the art of rhetoric, it is a highly polemical defence of the 
Trivium against a variously abused school of rival educationalists. When 
literary men dispute about logic and educational policy with all the 
verve of academic malice, then indeed the dark ages are over and modern 
times may be said to have begun. 

The Meralogicon is not a work which every educated person ought to 
have read, its interest is mainly historical, but it is not a dull book by any 
means. After explaining that he is concerned to criticize only his opponent’s 
opinions not his personal character (in fact the opponent, ‘Cornificius’, 
may well be a personification of a group of men rather than an anonymous 
individual), John goes on to say: 

“As far as a Christian may licitly do so, I would despise both the person 
and his opinion. But let him snore away till midday, become drunk in 
his daily carousals, and squander his time by wallowing in carnal excesses 
which would shame even an Epicurean pig, as much as his heart desires.’ 

It would be interesting to have some of his abuse uninhibited by 
Christian charity. Readers, and even some contributors, to the DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW, will probably like to apply the following passage to a more 
modern ‘Cornificius’: 

‘Discourse in which the words “congruent” and “incongruent”, 
“argument” and “reason” did not resound, in which negative particles 
were not piled on and reiterated in “to be” and “not to be” was altogether 
unacceptable. So true was this that some calculating device was necessary 
whenever there was to be a disputation, unless track of the force of 
affirmation and negation was to be lost . . . In order therefore to keep up 
fwith the number of negations] the prudent were accustomed to taking 
a bag of peas and beans with them to disputations.’ 

To which other words of John of Salisbury might be cited by way of 
rejoinder: ‘under the guise of philosophy a spirit of false intoxication 
has crept on the cloister unawares’. 
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Dr McGarry has prefaced his translation, or ‘vernacular rendition’ 
he prefers to call it, with a short introduction and concluded it with a very 
long bibliography which includes the works of Aristotle, the whole o 
Loeb, the Greek and Latin Migne, and the whole of the Rolls Series — 
the latter citation is very odd since of the few texts contained in it relevant 
to Dr McGarry’s work, one is cited throughout in the earlier Migne 
edition. This vast bibliography does not unfortunately contain Dr 
Liebeschiitz’s important study of Medieval Humanism in the writings of 
John of Salisbury; if it had, Dr McGarry’s introduction would no doubt 
be better than it is. Dr McGarry reproduces the chronology of John of 
Salisbury’s career established by R. L. Poole, but this chronology has 
been decisively and independently challenged by Mr Giles Constable and 
Mr C. N. L. Brooke in works which were probably published too late 
for Dr McGarry’s use. In a discussion of the fashion for Greek titles in 
early twelfth century writers, St Anselm’s Monologion and Proslogion 
are unaccountably misspelt. Dr McGarry includes a section on John of 
Salisbury’s alleged peculiarities of orthography but these ‘peculiarities’ 
are usual in twelfth century scribal practice, and in any case it is far from 
certain that we have the autograph MS. of the Metalogicon; as Dr 
McGarry admits, in another place. It would be interesting, too, to know 
exactly what he had in mind in speaking of Thomas Becket’s part in 
‘assuring the publication’ of the Metalogicon. 

Although we are entitled to expect, in a book as costly as this one, a 
much fuller introduction and a much more adequate placing of the book 
and its author in their proper setting, it is the translation which matters 
most. So far as I have tested it, Dr McGarry has performed his task con.- 
scientiously and with reasonable results, although his equivalents for some 
of the Metalogicon’s technical philosophical vocabulary will not meet 
with complete acceptance. The book is, then, a modest contribution te 
medieval studies which will help to make an important text available tc 
a wider audience of interested students, and Dr McGarry deserves out 
gratitude for what has obviously been a considerable labour of love. 

ERIC JOHN 


The Writings of Bishop Patrick 1074-84: Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, i 
ed. A. Gwynn, s.J. Pp. 147 (Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies) n.p 


Tuis edition of some verses and an account of the ‘joys of heaven and o 
the pains of hell’ by Patrick second bishop of Dublin is the first of a nev 
series of editions of Irish authors who wrote in Latin. The editing ha 
been done with considerable skill by Father Gwynne who contributes : 
convincing demonstration of the authorship of the works and a discussiot 
of bishop Patrick’s life and career which is important for the history o 
the Anglo-Norman Church in general. By a wealth of ingenuity an 
learning Father Gwynn has shown that Patrick was for a time a Bene 
dictine monk at Worcester under St Wulfstan and that it was in thi 
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hool that he acquired the cultivation necessary to produce these verses: 
is is the first evidence of Latin learning of this kind (and the production 
f Latin verses) that we have from Worcester. The MSS. are carefully 
sted and the MSS. tradition critically discussed and established by 
ather Gwynn. Dr Bieler adds a section on bishop Patrick’s latinity and 
yle which is of the utmost value to any student who has to do with texts 
| Hysperic Latin. Dr Bieler, and to a lesser extent, Father Gwynn, may 
° criticized for a rather loose use of the term ‘Hiberno-Latin’. Dr Bieler 
des SO far as to say that: ‘an undercurrent of “Hibernian” Latin goes to 
10w that the native tradition of Latin learning was not yet extinct’. 

But there is no evidence that bishop Patrick was an Irishman — 
lastonbury, after all, claimed the body of St Patrick, and this Patrick 
as a monk of nearby Worcester, where he received all his education 
nd presumably his name, so far as is known. Now West Saxon Latinity 
1owed many Hysperic characteristics, especially at Worcester — one 
as only to read through the Oswaldslow charter to see this. Thus it is 
ot easy to distinguish the Hysperic and ‘Hibernian’ elements in bishop 
atrick’s Latin, and his connexion with Ireland, is from the literary 
oint of view, not clear; bishop Patrick may however have used old 
‘ish texts for his account of Heaven and Hell. 

The texts themselves are of mainly academic interest. It is curious that 
1 vision of the after life should omit purgatory. Father Gwynn shows 
iat this is unlikely to mean that bishop Patrick or his contemporaries 
ad not received the doctrine of purgatory; it would be interesting to 
now the stages by which purgatory established itself in this kind of vision- 
terature. There is a long and ineffably dreary poem on the marvels of 
tibernia’. These are a mixture of gross superstition and natural 
henomena — werewolves, petrifying wells and the like— which is a 
ud comment on one side of the religion of even an evolué community 
ich as Worcester. The last verse, however, shows in its pedestrian way 
iat bishop Patrick was aware that the christian idea of the supernatural 
as something more than marvels: 

‘Qui magis est mirus mirandis omnibus istis 
Innumeris non mille modis, quibus omnibus unus 
Cuncta satis superate certe miracula nostra.’ 


There is an accomplished and pleasing lighter poem which deserves 

) be better known, Perge Carina. It was probably addressed to St 
Vulfstan : 

“Perge libelle, 

Angelus assit, 

Per mare latum: 

Visere sedem 

Presulis almam, 

Si valet ille 

Dignus honore 

Dulcis amore.’ 
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This is the literary formula employed by Cavalcanti in his lovely poer 
Perch ‘i’ non spero di tornar giammai. It is always interesting to find that 
even literary conceits have long histories and it is striking to see what 
progress in poetic composition had been made in the two hundred years 
which separate bishop Patrick from Cavalcanti. Translations are giver 
for all the texts. One of them, a translation of bishop Patrick’s book. 
is a previously unprinted version made by a sixteenth century recusant 
whose initials were R.S. It is plain that he cannot be identified with Robert 
Southwell, and Father Gwynn tentatively suggests Richard Smith, whc 
later became titular bishop of Chalcedon. It is a pleasing specimen of! 
recusant prose. 

It will be plain that Father Gwynn’s book worthily inaugurates wha: 
promises to be a distinguished series. ERIC JOHN 


Woman in the Modern World by Eva Firkel. Translated by Hilda Graef 
Pp. 211 (Burns Oates) 21s. 


Do we, perhaps, take ourselves too seriously nowadays? There seem 
to be a multiplicity of books and review articles, addressed to the ordinary} 
man or woman, which poke and pry into reasons for behaviour, seeking 
excuses and explanations invaluable, no doubt, to the psychiatrist o1 
the priest, but which only make the layman think that he is cleverer thar 
he really is, and so encourage him to talk a lot of nonsense. 

Dr Firkel has written a book in which she discusses the characteristics 
healthy and unhealthy, spiritual and physical of women. She consider: 
their education, development, maturity and old age. There is a longs 
chapter on love, marriage, motherhood and the problems associatec 
therewith. The unmarried woman and her place in the community i: 
dealt with in good and helpful detail. All these aspects of women’s live: 
are treated with sympathy and a deep spirituality which are admirable 
and which make a book which could be of great use in the right hands 
but those hands, one feels, are few. It is too simple for the expert. Thi 
cover tells us that it should “help women to understand themselves better’ 
That is rather what one is afraid that the women mentioned in the openin; 
paragraph will feel. But what woman worthy of the name takes th 
advice of a book in choosing a partner? There are passages very flattering 
to womankind, and interesting ‘types’ into which the species is divided 
but the interest so aroused is, one feels, either flippant or else introspective 

It is true that it should be useful to priests, in the direction of thei 
women penitents, but it is doubtful whether in this country the ordinar 
parish priest takes his women penitents as seriously as all that — th 
commandments, after all, are the same for both sexes. 

To women in charge of adolescents, too, this book should be of grea 
value and the advice it gives is based on a strong sense of God’s presenc 
in all our activities. The chapters on pathological attitudes and th 
guidance of young girls are very helpful. There is nothing different it 
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the part on marriage and divorce from what one has met so often of late. 
There is a sensible section on the unmarried woman, with sound advice — 
but the question arises again— who will benefit? The young girl will 
not admit that she will become an ‘unmarried woman’— when the fact 
has to be faced that she comes into this category life is far advanced and 
the woman thinks she knows all about it. 

The translation reads easily enough, though there are some rather 
endearing inaccuracies in English which, it must be acknowledged, are 
out of place in a serious work: ‘stitches of a knitting’, ‘such a man has 
heard the worm ticking’, ‘no remonstrations’, ‘badly blunder’ have 
their charm, but the reader may feel that they are phrases with which 
he ought not to ‘have to put up’ (114). CHARLOTTE MARYATT 


Plainsong for Musicians by Dom J. H. Desrocquettes, 0.8.8. (Rushworth 
and Dreaper, Liverpool) 5s. net. 


THE title of this booklet ought to have been: ‘Solesmes Plainsong’ . . . 
as it is directed exclusively to the explanation of the particular rhythmic 
theories of that School of Plainsong. This is disappointing, and will 
probably be felt so by the average musician — organist or choirmaster — 
who is eager to have a more comprehensive view set before him. The 
description of the Solesmes Method is already available in many books, 
large and small. If Dom Desrocquettes writes under the assumption 
that only the system emanating from Solesmes is worth considering, he 
is greatly mistaken, even though nine tenths of the choirs trying to sing 
Gregorian Chant do actually use the Desclée editions. No real progress 
will be made until Publishers are found to undertake less stilted editions. 
The Beuron Kyriale, already very popular in Germany, is the nearest 
edition we know not overburdened with objectionable signs. 

After making an impartial survey of the various systems proposed 
up to now for the interpretation of the Vatican Chant books, Gustave 
Reese, in his masterly work Music in the Middle Ages, concludes thus 
(p. 143): “The Solesmes rhythmic theories are very intricate’ and, a little 
later, adds: ‘Nevertheless, while admiring the beauty of the Solesmes 
interpretations, one should not overlook the fact that they are historically 
suspect’ (p. 148). We are afraid that Dom Desrocquettes has not made 
the system he advocates less intricate or ‘more understandable of the 
people’. The first stumbling-block is, of course, that mysterious IcTus, 
which is supposed to be a universal Sesame for the understanding of 
Plainsong, but is really a source of endless confusion. Thus, on page 7, 
it is equated with the rhythmic step, on page 10 with ‘the down-beat 
(first note) of each of the small ?/, or */, measures’, but on page 12 we read: 
‘The Gregorian ictus, being simply the exact equivalent of any musical 
beat, can be said sometimes to be the equivalent of a down-beat, but, 
much more often (as in ordinary music) it is simply a beat, any beat of a 
measure, and often is, and must be felt as, an up-beat’. One feels inclined 
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to compare it (the Icrus) to the Blind Bat, neither bird nor mouse, or 
both at once — je suis oiseau, je suis souris! It was an unlucky day when 
this Ictus-theory was given such a prominent place in the teaching of 
Plainsong, and our author does nothing to dispel the confusion it has 
caused. Formerly the Paléographie Musicale taught (cf. Vol. IIL, p. 12): 
‘le rythme est constitué par l’alternance des temps forts et des temps 
faibles’, and the Livre d’Orgue of Solesmes was composed on that 
principle, and we may add that Solesmes has never been so highly praised 
for its singing as it was by Camille Bellaigue, at a time when the singing 
was conducted on that very simple principle! However, new ideas came 
to prevail, long before they were openly announced in the Revue 
Grégorienne (1921, p. 24): ‘ce principe (just quoted) Est AusourD’HuI 
REPOUSSE par l’Ecole de Solesmes’— the capitals are in the text. And yet 
we are often told that there are not two Solesmes Schools. A new title 
has recently been invented for those who have not been ready to accept 
the New Line in its entirety: Des Attardés! (cf. D. Gajard, Méthode, 
1951, p. 14). We believe in progress, and admit that much progress has 
been made, at Solesmes and elsewhere, during the last fifty years, but the 
last word has not yet been said on these intricate questions. 

The musical illustrations given by Dom Desrocquettes are mostly so 
blurred that it will require more than ordinary keenness to puzzle them 
out. This is regrettable, and ought to have been avoided, for the author’s 
and publishers’ own sake. Chironomy is a fine art and consequently 
exacting. Even Dom Mocquereau shortly before his death, suggested a 
simplified figuring, which his fervent disciple might well have adopted 
in this booklet for the public benefit. We believe that a more satisfactory 
result is obtained by the use of the curved line — so common in ordinary 
music — than by these tortuous figures, which in any case cannot be 
made use of in practical editions. It is surprising that these phrasing curves 
are extremely rare in the Solesmes publications, where all the emphasis 
is laid on the ictus signs, which at best are but an elementary spelling 
system. 

Guido of Arezzo has an illuminating passage on the use of rhythmic 
signs, which offers the alternative Dom Desrocquettes asks for (p. 10). 1 
quote from the latest edition (American Institute of Musicology, 1955) 
of the Micrologus (c. XV, 52): ‘Item saepe vocibus gravem et (aut) acutum 
accentum superponimus, quia saepe aut maiori impulsu aut minori 
efferimus, adeo ut eiusdem saepe vocis repetitio elevatio vel depositic 
esse videatur’— which may be translated: ‘we often add an acute or a 
grave accent over certain syllables (or notes), because we sing them witk 
a greater or a lesser impulse, in such a way that such notes may be fel 
to represent a rise or a fall (i.e. an arsis or a thesis)’. Now this is commor 
sense: a different sign represents a different thing. In the followin; 
paragraph Guido states that composite notes, by themselves, indicate the 
nature of the cadence. His comparison of the race-horse, in the same 
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context, is less artificial than the one quoted by our author, Plainsong 
for Musicians, written on some such lines, would probably find a readier 
acceptance from our organists and choirmasters. It is what we could 
have expected from Dom Desrocquettes. DOM JEAN STEFAN. 


Bach’s Fugal Works by A. E. F. Dickinson. Pp. viii ++ 280 (Pitman) 30s. 


As Cecil Gray once wrote, ‘If one were asked to name the greatest 
symphonist, or opera-composer, or song-writer, or anything else, one 
might legitimately hesitate before giving an answer; there could be no 
hesitation where fugue is concerned. The question, in fact, could never 
arise; no one would be so foolish as to ask it, for there could only be one 
answer — Bach.’ It was Bach who simultaneously brought fugal form to 
perfection and uttered the last word in authentic fugal composition. 
(Of later composers, as the author of the book under review so well says, 
‘only Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms could make the form creative’. 
But ‘they used fugue, where Bach had thought in fugue’, p. 251.) No one, 
therefore, can make an adequate study of Bach’s music without 
concentrating especially on his fugues, and yet hitherto there has been 
no attempt to provide the student with a complete guide to his 
compositions in this form. Books have been written on fugue in general 
with illustrations from Bach, and analytical commentaries are available 
on the ‘Forty-eight’ and ‘The Art of Fugue’, but there has been no 
systematic treatise on the complete corpus of Bach’s fugues. It was left 
to Mr Dickinson to fill this surprising gap in musical literature, and he 
has done it in a way that is quite masterly. 
In his first chapter he reminds us that 
‘(Bach’s) technical procedure has in part been studiously tabulated 
and debated, chiefly as demonstrations of craftsmanship for the notice 
of students, but most writers are so much concerned with correct 
and fluent treatment of the canonic side (answer and stretto) that 
they have little space for anything else. The contrapuntal and episodic 
invention, the amazing structural versatility, and many other 
characteristic features which strike the ear of an observant listener 
who is not interested in grammatical niceties or technical display, have 
received scant notice. ; 
Above all, justice has not been done to the growth of Bach’s mind 
-~ in fugue from the breezy competence of the mature organ works to 
the exquisite craftsmanship of the “Forty-eight”, from the richly episodic 
quality of the Chromatic and kindred fugues to the serene concentration 
of the second E Major and B Flat Minor fugues, and from the 
unfaltering but fortuitous resource of the “Forty-eight” to the logical 
sequence of “The Art of Fugue”, a historical demonstration of fugue 
per se’ (p. 2). 
After a brief exposition of the nature and structure of fugue (chapter 
ii), Mr Dickinson embarks on the tremendous task of tracing ‘the growth 
of Bach’s mind in fugue’ by a detailed examination of all his fugal works 
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— some 150 in number. He begins with those written for organ, arranging) 
them in what appears to be their chronological order of composition! 
(chapters iii-vi). The second great manifestation of Bach’s fugal genius! 
is similarly studied in five chapters devoted to the ‘Forty-eight’ (chapters| 
vii-xi). After an interlude dealing with miscellaneous keyboard fugues 
(chapter xii), the author comes to grips with ‘The Art of Fugue’ (chapters 
xiii-xiv), and rounds off his study of individual compositions with an 
examination of the composer’s choral fugues, culminating in the B Minor 
Mass (chapter xv). Substantial as all this is, the work is not yet over; 
for there now follows a long chapter on “Bach’s Fugal Craftsmanship’, 
in which the results of the preceding analysis are themselves analysed. 
To conclude, Mr Dickinson devotes two chapters to ‘Fugue before 
Bach’ and ‘Fugue after Bach’— thus setting the great master of fugue 
in historical perspective. 

As must be abundantly clear, this is a penetrating treatise on a grand 
scale, and in consequence it makes great demands on the reader. Above 
all he will require to have before him the music of each fugue as it is 
discussed. He will learn not only some of the mysteries of Bach’s mastery, 
but also how that mastery was achieved by experiment and experience — 
for it is the story of Bach’s development as a fugal writer that emerges 
most clearly from these pages. 

If criticism is offered, it is with some reluctance; but one reader, at 
least must confess that he was hindered rather than helped by the author’s 
elusive style, with its unexpected and sometimes puzzling epithets (‘the 
semitonal slant of a placid but subversive counter-subject’, p. 95; ‘fugue 
2, with its glib exposition and steadily Cold Comfort Farm manner’, p. 
122) and its accumulation of cryptic and unnecessary adverbs (‘the 
subject . . . rising contentiously to the dominant’, p. 83; ‘the last of these 
entries, moving distractedly to the tonic’, p. 84). There are also occasions 
when the author abandons the broad highway of objective, scientific 
examination for a maze of questionable moralizings. After a valuable 
discussion of the so-called “St Anne’ fugue, for instance, we are confronted 
with this: 

“Yet, as the wide historical associations of the primal curve and the 
didactic context lead one to expect, this fugue seems to confirm or 
revive a sense of immortal longings and unshakeable beliefs, for listeners 
in every contingent relation to this difficult life, confident as Bach was 
and remained, or losing hope. Whether a final burst of underlying 
dogma or pure constructiveness, such a vitalizing experience is part of 
that civilizing inheritance by which successive generations are heartened 
rae artistic cynicism, philistinism and every shade of insouciance’ 
Pp. 43). 
This seems to be a cumbersome way of saying that a fine fugue like this 
does one good. But do Mr Dickinson’s readers need to be told that? 
_ It should be added that printing and production alike are excellent. 
in every way worthy of a book that should find its way onto the shelve: 
of all serious students of the greatest of composers. 
DOM GREGORY MURRAY 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


In Scholastik for the third quarter of 1956 Fr Walter Brugger raises the 
question as to whether ‘Mitsein’ should be added to the categories. The 
term, he says, is an abbreviation of ‘Miteinandersein’, ‘being-with-one- 
another’ or ‘esse in pluribus’. If it can be proved to be a unique mode 
of being — and he claims to have found an instance of it in ‘social being 
with one another’— then it must be a distinct category. A study of 
Antonio Possevino (1533-1611) by Fr Hans Wolter shows how the 
tension between Rome and Moscow has long been of a theologico- 
political character. In Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie for the third 
quarter Dr E. M. Kredel of Bonn concludes a study of recent thought on 
the meaning of the term ‘Apostle’ in the New Testament. E.Q. 
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To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR REVEREND FATHER, 


1. Dom Aelred says of me, in his kind review of my book The Meaning 
of the Monastic Life, that I am ‘unable to conceive that anything can 
exist which is not either completely black or completely white’. I should 
be rather tempted to return the same sentence to the DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
when it deals with my productions: after having had not only other 
books of mine but the same ideas reviewed there with such absolute 
praise as to make me almost wonder whether after all I might not be 
some genius, I am, by this last review, brought to the inescapable con- 
clusion that I cannot be anything but a fool and a knave — if I really 
teach what Dom Aelred makes me teach. 

2. However, I cannot any more complain of the abuse than of the 
praise, the combination of both being certainly the most healthful shower- 
bath that an author has ever undergone. I should rather state frankly 
that I seriously doubt whether it is my ideas that Dom Aelred so brilliantly 
satirizes. This review, indeed, confounds me by the power of constant 
and unwearied misunderstanding it exhibits. When I say, ‘But one cannot 
give Christ a limited place in one’s life. If we refuse to give him all, he 
will give us nothing’, he rightly comments: ‘Of course we cannot 
consciously and deliberately limit the place of Christ in our life’. This, 
of course, is the objective meaning of what I have said. But Dom Aelred 
cannot admit that I could have meant anything so obvious, therefore he 
goes on to force upon my words all kinds of absurdities which he fancies 
I must think, only to enjoy his easy triumph over them — and over me, 
whom he supposes to be lying now, crushed under his indignant strictures. 
I am only sorry to say that the giant he fancies me to be was uniformly 
absent from all the windmills he has so superbly routed. I shall only 
say a few words more in defence of some of my real points which are 
perhaps more easy to caricature than to refute. When I say that the 
monastic ‘family’ must not be just an ersatz of the natural family, it seems 
to me that I am stating a very commonplace truth which it might be 
useful for monks to consider. If the monks have neither the responsibilities 
(and therefore the crosses) of both the priests working for souls and the 
married people, nor, in place of these crosses, some self-denial of their 
own, what are they for ? 

3. When I say that the via negativa is more expressive of God’s trans- 
cendence than the via positiva, I believe that I am repeating the most 
commonplace idea of all Christian theology, from the Greek Fathers 
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to St Thomas inclusively. If this makes me that appalling example of 
unphilosophical thinking, gnostic heresy, it may be a refreshing thought 
to me that all these people are so, and that my God, contemptible as he 
is for Dom Aelred, is also theirs. 

4. As to my translator’s weaknesses, it is not for me to appreciate 
them; my own ignorance of the English language is enough to forbid me 
either to approve or to discuss Dom Aelred’s criticisms of her. I shall 
only admire the deft way in which he both uses her inaccuracies to trample 
upon me and the possible difficulties of my own French to trample upon 
her. When he comments upon her English: ‘He who is not truly a solitary 
and does not desire to be so is no monk’, by saying: ‘Both the fact and the 
desire are therefore required by P. Bouyer’, any reader of goodwill would 
have supposed that I had probably written something meaning ‘He 
who neither is a solitary nor has any desire to be one is no monk’, and 
thus have spared himself the systematic misconstruction of a doubtful 
translation. The same elementary goodwill would have seen other than 
‘the most turgid and involved mixed metaphor’ in what is clearly not a 
metaphor at all but a wonderful chain of mistranslations, for which, 
certainly, my most involved French is the first to blame. The inadequacy 
of my English, so conspicuous, I’m afraid, throughout the present letter, 
may explain why I have quoted in my book such poor stuff as The Hound 
of Heaven, but it may also be that it is more familiar to the majority of 
my readers than St Peter Damian’s exquisite poems. 

I am, dear Reverend Father, 

Yours sincerely, 
LOUIS BOUYER. 


Dom Aelred replies: 


DEAR FATHER, 

May I say a few words? I have taken the liberty of numbering Pere 
Bouyer’s paragraphs. 

1. Black and white. One would never think from P. Bouyer’s remarks 

that had I had termed his book as being ‘in many ways brilliant, profound, 
fascinating and valuable’, that some chapters ‘are striking essays in 
synthetic theological thought’, that ‘so much of the book is so very good’, 
etc. The blackness is hardly Stygian! 
2. [still maintain that the words.‘If we refuse to give him (Christ) all, 
he will give us nothing’ are misleading. If they do not mean what they say, 
what do they mean? My remark ‘Of course we cannot consciously and 
deliberately limit the place of Christ in our life’ refers to P. Bouyer’s 
previous sentence “But one cannot give Christ a limited place in one’s 
life’. I quite agree. But I was only stating that in fact we all do — through 
human weakness — and God’s gifts to us do not depend entirely upon 
our complete response to them. I really cannot help it if the author means 
something different from what he says. 
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Equally, P. Bouyer says now that ‘when I say that the monastic “family” 
must not be just an ersatz of the natural family it seems to me that I 
am stating a very commonplace truth which it would be helpful to monks 
to consider.’ But what I complained of was not this perfectly innocuous 
statement, but the corrollary of it when the author in his book says that 
such compensations ‘imply the total failure of monastic life’. It was the 
intemperate use of the word ‘total’ to which I was objecting, and I quoted 
the sentence to illustrate a tendency in P. Bouyer’s work which seems to 
imply that all failures are total. I may well have misinterpreted him. But, 
again, I can only go by what he says. ; 

3. P. Bouyer has missed the point here. He is perfectly entitled to think 
that ‘the via negativa . . . is more expressive of God’s transcendence 
than the via positiva.’ What I did complain of was P. Bouyer’s statement 
that ‘The Father . . . is not the “Good God” of the simple folk, a pale 
anthropomorphic divinity, conceived of merely as the inexhaustible 
source of a characterless benignity’ and his other statement that such 
phrases as the “Good God’ of ‘little Jesus’ are ‘childish idols of a Christian 
imagination’. I protested against this type of spiritual snobbery. The 
via negativa may well be more ‘expressive’— it is a matter of taste and 
circumstances — but it cannot be more an expression of the divine nature 
than the via positiva. Our Lord told us to address God as ‘Our Father’. 
If that is not the via positiva I do not know what is. When we beg him 
for our daily bread and ask to be freed from temptation are we merely 
appealing to ‘the inexhaustible source of a characterless benignity’? 

4. I quite agree with what P. Bouyer says about my misinterpretation 
of his words ‘He who is not truly a solitary and does not desire to be so 
is no monk’. I am sorry if I have mistaken his meaning. But if an author 
writes thirty pages later on that ‘the idea of a monk having servants 
seems so patently an absurdity that it has only to be mentioned to become 
untenable’, is it not natural so suppose that some such extreme statement 
was equally to be found here ? 

As to the ‘turgid and involved mixed metaphor’, I said that ‘I do not 
know whether the author or the translator is responsible’. But someone 
was. Was I not entitled to comment upon it? I cannot help any 
inadequacies P. Bouyer finds in his translator — it is a question between 
him and her, not between him and me. 

Yours etc., 
AELRED WATKIN. 
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ON 22nd September, the autumn Ember Saturday, the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese ordained Dom Philip (Anthony) Jebb (Downside 1950) priest, 
and Dom Raphael (Myles) Appleby (Downside 1948) deacon. On the 
following day Dom Philip sang Terce and High Mass; as it was a Sunday 
the boys were present and kissed the hands of the newly ordained priest 
at the end of Mass. 

On 23rd September the Abbot gave the monastic habit to Christopher 
Williams (Brother Leo), Arthur Taylor (Brother Maurus), Maurice 
Cronin (Downside 1954) (Brother Andrew) and Paul Birch (Downside 
1955) (Brother Clement). 

On 26th September, during the High Mass, the Abbot received the 
Simple Vows of Brother Daniel Rees and Brother Finbar (Martin) 
Murphy (Downside 1952). 

On Sunday, 22nd July, the Abbot preached the sermon in the college 
‘chapel at Beaumont at the celebration of the quarter centenary of the 
death of St Ignatius Loyola, and on Sunday, 5th August, he delivered 
another sermon at a similar function in St Mary’s-on-the-Quay, Bristol. 

The making of the new school entrance and drive was begun in August. 
This will be the only entrance when the proposed new buildings are 
completed, as part of the buildings will cross the existing drive and make 
it useless. The boundary wall has been pierced at a point opposite the 
village post office, and the drive curves through the short shrubbery, 
reaching the quadrangle at the extreme North-West corner of the ‘Worth’ 
lawn. The abnormally wet weather in August and early September has 
held the work up a great deal, but it should be completed by the time 
these notes appear in print. 

The annual retreat for the diocesan clergy was held from 30th July 
to 3rd August. The Bishop of the Diocese attended and we were pleased 
to welcome the Bishop of Northampton, who attended the discourses 
delivered by Canon T. Fitzgerald, the rector of the Church of St Mary 
and St Michael, Commercial Road, in the East End of London. The Old 
‘Chapel is, of course, not available, as it is being used for other purposes 
as a result of the fire in November last. The discourses and the Divine 
Office for the clergy were both held in the Lady Chapel. 

Stresses in various parts of the church have caused cracks to appear. 
These have been investigated by engineers who have declared that there 
is no danger, but that the trouble must be rectified. As a result the crossing, 
the whole North transept and part of the South transept, are now occupied 
by an enormous scaffolding which is very unsightly but which does not 
seriously impede the view of the altar from the nave. 
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In recent months Dom Mark Pontifex has had published a translation 
of St Augustine’s De libero arbitrio, Dom Hubert van Zeller has brought 
out yet another book, The Gospel Priesthood, Dom Aelred Watkin has 
contributed The History of Malmesbury Abbey to the Victoria County 
Histories Wiltshire while Dom Thomas Symons has had published five 
songs with the title Some Songs of Worth. : 

Although Cardinal Griffin had not visited Downside since becoming a 
cardinal, he paid a visit shortly after his appointment to the See of 
Westminster, when he sang pontifical Mass and addressed the boys. He 
was an honorary member of St Gregory’s Society, and on more than one 
occasion had attended the annual dinner in London. The High Mass on 
23rd August was one of Requiem for the Cardinal, and the Abbot attended 
his funeral service in Westminster Cathedral on 28th. 

The High Mass on 7th September was one of Requiem for the late 
Sir John Reynolds, Bart. (Downside 1917). 

At a Conventual Chapter, held on toth and 11th September, the 
Community elected Dom Wilfrid Passmore, the Head Master, to be 
Delegate at the General Chapter of the Congregation which is to be held 
in August next year. Dom Wilfrid was first elected delegate in 1941, and 
has been re-elected four times since then. 

On 10th September the Abbot made another appearance on the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Television Programme. He was a member 
of the Christian Forum panel in Bristol who dealt with questions put to 
them by members of the staffs of the Bristol hospitals. 

I. A. Condon (Downside 1951) made his Simple Profession as a monk 
of Quarr Abbey on:St Benedict’s Day, 11th July. Dom Aelred, who was 
his Housemaster, was able to be present. 

The Downside Wanderers held their annual cricket week from 23rd 
to 29th July. The weather was magnificent until tea time on the Saturday, 
the first day of the last match, that against the Old Wykhamists, when 
there was torrential rain, and the Sunday was one of the worst summer 
days for many years. On the last two days of the same week the Old 
Gregorian Golfing Society also held their summer meeting which was 
exceptionally well attended. 
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